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G&.I.FTONES ch CO.7 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Seymour’s Arithmetics, 


Vickroy’s Grammars, 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology, 


Jameson’s Rhetorical Method 
and Selections for Reading. 

Morgan’s Literary Studies fromthe 
Great British Authors. 


y7rSend for Catalogue.<eg 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrusH, 
Ezecutive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 





PINCKNEY'S | ACENCY 
Schools... Teachers 


1, Supplies Schools and Familics with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions 
. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
the best Schools. 
Publishes U.S. School wnd College Directory. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domestic Building, Cor. Broadway and Math Sa o 
New York. 1f- 





Illustrated. Scientific, 
Popular, Twice a Month! 
In ity Fifth Year! 
x#-The only journal of its kind west ot New 
York! Only $1 25 per year; 6 months, 75cents 
(ft wiil pay you to send for our confidential 
terms to agents) . JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, ST. LOUIS, 





Courses or Stupr: 


‘ Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
echanical Eng’r. 


it. ee ve of . Yhemist. 
= = se Eng’r of Mines. 
a se oe nibs Architect. 
Vi. ie ” a Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





14.24 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

HE June examinations foradmission to Har- 
vard College, the Lawrence Scientific School 
the Law School, and the Medical School, will 
hereafter be held simultaneously in Cambridge, 
Exeter, N. H., New York, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinvati, Chicago and San Francisco, on the 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday foilowing the 
last Wednesday in June. They will begin this 
year on Thursday, June 30th, at8a m. 

Candidates may present themselves upon a 
part of the examinations. 

For recent examination papers and further in- 
formation address the Registrar, Harvard Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mass. 14-36 


© ° 
‘Trinity ‘College, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

XAMINATIONS for admission will be held 
‘YY at Hartford on Monday and Tuesday, June 
27 and 28; also on ‘eptember 13 and 14. Com- 
mencement is Thursday June 30, 1831. For 
scholarships and for catalogues, application 
should be — to the President, 
.-R, PYNCHON, D. D.,LL.D 
14-26 








) ge STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
for the special preparation of teachers. ‘The 
full course of study requires three years. Tui- 
tion free to those who pledge themselves to teach 
in the State; to others, $30 per year. High 
School Department offers the best advantages 
for preparing for college or for business. Tui- 
tion: $39 per year. Grammar School Depart- 
ment furnishes excellent facilities for obtaining 
a good. practical education. Tuition, $25 per 
i: Terms begin Nov. 22, 1880 and "March i 
1881. For partieulars address Edwin C. Hewett, 
President, Normal, III. 13-100 





Literary Studies 
FROM THE 


Great British Authors. 


BY H. H. MORGAN, A. M. 
Principal of the St. Louis High School. 


Contains selections from Chaucer to Macau- 
ley, suited to the needs of classes in English 


Literature. 
Price, $1.50. 
Adopted in many of the leading schools and 
colleges in the United States. 
Specimen copies will be sent to teachers and 
school officers on receipt of $1.00. 


G. I. JONES & CO., Publishers, 
14-4 St. Louis, Mo. 


ROOKLYN,N. Y., Coll. Gram. School, 

(1849 to 1881). L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scholar selects. (It 
you =— friends in Brooklyn, mail nemee 
journa 1-7 12 








NIVERSITY OF eee Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 
ae Chancellor. Tuition free rend we pci 
for incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 





logue. 11-8 12-7 
NOTES & CARDS 
Elegant Styles at 
shortest notice for 
least orgs Sta- 
tionery and fine 
engraving. CHILDS & CO 
14-3 9 16 Wasliington Street, Chicago. 
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Established I827. Silver Medal 


They are Absolutely Perfect. 


,» Paris, 1867. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. Centennial Award 


DIZON’ 


, 1876. The Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 


Greater variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


Veta 
5% Te ee 


fAmerican Graphite 


Ten Brands of Leads, as Follows, Viz.: 
Similar grade to the European stamp of 


V V S—Very, very soft - (BBB) 
V S—Very soft - - - (BB) 
S—Soft - - - - - (Band Nol) 
SM—Soft medium - - (H Band No 2) 


M B—Medium black ~- (F 

M—Medium - - -(H 

MH—Medium hard - - (H 

H—Hard - - - - (H 

V H—Very hard- - - 
VV H—Very, very hard - 


fectly graded. 


grades are unequaled for art work. 


and No 3) 


H 

H H and No 4) 

(H H H Hand No 5) 

(HHH HH 4H) 
‘er These pencils are superior to any made in 

Europe. The leads are much finer, smoother, and more per- 


Ibe hard grades are perfect for achitects, 
draughtsmen and e apipesse, and the softer and medium 


Fencils. 


0. 
VU 


TESTIMONIALS. 


**Dear Sir:—I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admi- 
rable; well a‘lapted to clear, sharp, and delicate work.’’ Truly 
yeurs. UL. HUNTINGTON, Pres’t Nat. Acad. of Design, N. Y. 


**Dear Sir:—T find your Dixon American Graphite Artists’ Pen- 
cils smooth, free from grit, and altogether excellent for my 
work.’’ Yours, obediently. FRANK BELLEW, 

National Academy of Design, New York. 


Am. Bank Note Co., Art aw t, N. Y., July 5, 1876. 
‘‘From‘a careful trial now of severa months, Tam perfectly 

satisfied they far exceed any I a ~—_ used.’’ Very respect- 

fully yours, LLIAM MAIN SMILIE. 








THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


| Packer CoLueciaTE Inetitote, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
| **Myself and sister, in teaching our drawing-classes, use your 
| Dixon Pencils, and we prefer them to any other.’’ 

| VIRGINIA CRANBERRY, 

| Teacher of Drawing, Packer Iustitute. 


| **Dear Sir:—Your very excellent pencils, stamped Dixon’s 
| American Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines of 
| Barrowdaie in Cumberland. Your Artists’ Pencils are in 
strength and smoothness the best I ever had in my hand.’”’ 
Yours truly, CONST‘ NTINE HERTZBERG, 
Profeesor of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


fe Ask your dealer for 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
but if they are not sold by any dealer in your 
vicinity, write tous for samples, sending 9 cents 
in stamps. 
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McCuffey’s Revised Readers and Speller. 





McGuffey’s Revised Readers are the most attractive series published. 
They cover a wider range of the best English Literature than any other series. 
They contain selections from more than 200 standard authors. 

They are better and more profusely illustrated than any other series. 


They are embellished with 250 new engravings by 
artists. 


They are adapted to modern methods, and most carefully graded. 


The Typography, Printing, and Binding are in 
book-making art. 


60 of the best American 


the highest style of the 





PRICE. 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED FIRST READER. - 


McCUFFEY’S REVISED SECOND READER, 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED THIRD READER. 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED FOURTH READER, 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED FIFTH READER, - 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED SIXTH READER. 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED ECLECTIC SPELLER, .10 


Exchange. Introduction. 
10 16 

15 30 

-20 -42 
25 -50 
-40 72 
-50 85 

18 





City of St. Louis. 


From the Report of Committee on Course of Study. 


“‘Your Committee being of the opinion that in 
the matter of durable binding, gradation, com- 
pleteness, and especially in its features of review 
lessons, the revised edition of McGuffey’s Series 
of Readers is much superior, recommend to the 
Board the introduction of McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers in place of the old series now in use, on 
the terms contained in the proposition of the pub- 
lishers.” JAMES P. MAGINN, 

WM. BOUTON, 
JOHN J. McCANN, 
EDW. HUMMILL, 
JOHN GILWEE, 

Of the Committee on Course of Study. 





(ce At a Special Meeting of the Board of Edu- 
tion of the City of St. Louis, held Tuesday, Au- 
gust 24th, the above report of the Committee on 
Course of Study was accepted, and McGuffey’s 





Revised Readers adopted for the St. Louis Public 
Schools by a vote of 18 to 6. 


City of Cincinnati. 
From Report of Text-Book Committee. 


“We believe that the Revised Series of McGuf- 
fey’s Readers are the best adapted to the require- 
ments of the schools. 


“The demand for fresh reading-matter is fully and well 
supplied, while there are many advantages gained by the re- 
tention of the same plan and gradation which have always 
heretofore proved so well adapted to our course of study. 

All other series presented have the fatal defect of consist- 
ing of only five books. and not sufficient reading matter. 
Our course of study requires six books and the full amount 
of reading matter contained in McGuffey’s Series. 

We therefore recommend the substitution of McGuffey’s 
Revised Readers for the series in use; and that the proposi- 
tion of the publishers, herewith submitted, for supplying 
the same, be accepted. 

W. H. MORGAN, Chairman, E. C. WILLIAMS, 

SAMUEL BAILEY, Jr., W. B. MORROW. 

Of Committee on Course of Study and Text-books. 

June 28, 1880. 

_ 
The report of the Committee was accepted, 
and McGuffey’* Revised Readers adopted by a 
vote of 28 to 1. 








City of San F’rancisco. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ? 
San FRANCISCO, ( AL., May lz, 1880. § 


Ata meeting of the Board of Education, held on the 3d 
inst., a propositson was received from Messrs. Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., offering McGuffey’s Readers for use in the 
public schools of this city. 

After propositions were read from other publistiers for 
Readers and other books, Director Wadham offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the contract for Readers be awarded to 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. of Cincinnati, on the terms of 
their proposition, and that McGuffey’s Revised Readers be 
and the same are hereby adopted for use in the public 
schools of the city and county of San Francisco, for the 
next four years, commencing July Ist, 1880. 

(Signed] GEORGE BEANSTON, Secretary. 


The above resolution was adopted, and Mo- 
Guffey’s Revised Readers are now in exclusive 
use in the public schools of San Francisco. 





on Two Hundred and Fifty .Thousand 


Over One Milli 
1,290,000 wi li cilia “ieee Introduced. 





1,250,000 


McCUFFEY’S REVISED READERS were First Issued scarcely more thana year 





ago. Within this short period they have been adopted and introduced by the Boards 





A substantial and significant recognition of 
their superior intrinsic value. 





of Education of the following important Cities and Towns. 


New York City, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, Cincinnati, Terre Haute, Topeka Chattanooga, 
Hoboken, Paterson, N.J., St. Joseph,Mo., Sacramento, E.Saginaw, Mich., Dubuque, Joliet, Richmond, Mo., 
Fort Wayne, Burlington, Iowa, Hutchinson, Kan., Charleston, Ill., Cedar Rapids, Ia., Kirksville,Mo., Columbus, O., Piqua, O., 
Sandusky, Paris, Ky., Shelbyville, Tenn., Lexington, Ky., Portsmouth, O., Whitesville, Mo., Buffalo, Mo., Wooster, O., 
Oskaloosa, Iowa City, South Bend, Ind., Dayton, O., Valparaiso, Ind., Ashtabula, O., St. Charles, Mo., Dublin, Ind., 


Chilicotbe, O., Savannah, Mo., 
Greenville, Mich., Bucyrus, O., 
Mexico, Mo., Massillon, O., 


Newport, Ky., Carrollton, Ga., Gambier, O., Corning, Ia., Byhalia, Miss., 
Greensburg, Ind., Wichita, Kan., Canton, O., Waterville, Kan., Elk Falls, Kan., 
Antrim, N. H., Zanesville, O., Remington, Ind., Wadsworth, O., Essex, Ia., 
Wilmington, Ill., Carroll City, Ia., Effingham, Kan., Eaton, O., Oberlin, Kan., 
Los Angeles, Cal., Georgetown, Ky. Steubenville,O., | Connersville,Ind, Findlay, O., 
Urbana, IIL., Frederickton,Mo. Middleton, Mass., Cuthbert,Ga., Troy, O., 
California, Pa., Columbus, Ind.. Anerson, Ind., Clarksville, Tenn Circleville, O., 
Newark, O., Arkansas City, Hamilton, O., Ashland, Miss., Carlinville, IIl., 


Flora, Il., 
Scandia, Kan.., 


Kan., 
Flushing, N. Y., 


Carbondale, III., 
Litchfield, Il., 
Labette, Kan., 


Mansfield, O., 
Gallatin, Mo., 


Richmond, Ind., 
Concordia, Kan. 
Cynthiana, Ky., 


Atlantic, Ia., 
Seymour, Ind., 
Americus, Ga., 


Pierce City, Mo., 
Girard, Kan., 


Olamon, Me., 
Frankton, Ind., 


Xenia, O., 
St. James, N. Y., Owingsville, Ky., Mound City, Mo., 
Sullivan, Ind., 
Clinton, IIl., 
Taunton, Mass., 
Columbus, Kan., 
Essex, Ind., 
Columbiana, O., 
Galion, O., 
Conneaut, O., 
Warsaw, Ind., 
Mooresville, Ind., Hartford City,Ind, Elyria, O., 
Sturgis, Mich., 


Danville, Ky., Franklin, Ind., 
Manchester,Tenn., Princeton, Mo., 
Lacon, Ill., Carlisle, Ky., 
Carmi, IIl., Elizabethtown, Ky 
Clay City, IIl., Cynthiana, Ky., 
Paola, Kan., Salem, Ill, 
Wauseon, O., Columbia, IIl., 
Washington CH,O. Astoria, IIl., 
Ravenna, O., Eldorado, Kan., 
Sidney, Ia., Norwalk, O., 


Charlotte, Mich., Bloomington, Ind. 


And Five Hundred other Citics and Towns. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., Cincinnati and New York, 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 








Suppose a few hours had beenused 
to secure the names of all the tax- 
payers in the nine thousand school 
districts of Missouri, to the petition 
sent out to have the school term made 








by law six months instead of four. 
Suppose this work had been done, 
and each teacher had gained by it 
the two months’ extra wages, say $40 
per month, or $80, would it not have 
been a good investment of time? 

We think so The school term in 
all the States should be made by law 
six months. 

Our teachers can easily work this 
up so as to secure such an amend- 
ment, by proper effort, by the time 
the Legislature again convenes. 








“THE meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Sweet Springs, the last week in June. 

The President, Prof. L. Soldan, is 
hard at work to make it a large, in- 
teresting and profitable meeting. He 
has already secured a good list of 
able and practical papers. He has 
the promise of reduced rates of fare 
on the Missouri Pacific Railway, and 
expects to secure it on other lines 
also. 








Wou tp it not be wise to spend a 
part of the time at our teachers’ con- 
ventions and institutes in discussing 
the provisions of the school law, and 
try to inaugurate measures to remedy 
its defects, rather than so much of 
the time in discussing what part of 
speech “the” is? 

Our terms of school are too short 
to properly educate the people. The 
‘‘estimates” made are insufficient to 
properly and promptly pay the teach- 
ers; and during the long vacations 
pupils lose almost as much as they 
gain while in school. 





Provision should be made in all the 
school laws to have six months of 
school as the minimum, and ten or 
eleven months as a maximum. 


In some places in this State the 
schools are in session eleven months 
of the year. The public fund is sup- 
plemented by private subscription, 
something like the Lonoke, Arkansas, 








plan, mentioned in our last issue by 
Hon. J. L. Denton, State Supt. 

Our Teachers’ Institutes would do 
well to look up and discuss this. 








TuoseE teachers who set themselves 
and their older pupils at work to se- 
cure the names of the tax-payers to 
a petition to have the term of school 
made six months instead of four, by 
the Legislature, write us that they 
found no difficulty in securing the 
names; that it caused some discus- 
cussion and agitation of the benefits 
to be derived from a six months term 
of school over a four months term; 
which agitation and discussion has 
of itself done great good, and the 
result will be that a six months term 
will.be voted, and ‘‘estinates” made 
to cover the expense. 

What an immense gain to the State 
and to the teachers, if all of thenine 
thousand had secured and sent in 
these petitions. 








ALL RIGHT. 


> the fierce light of public scru- 
tiny beat upon the public school 
and the teachers, too. 

Five days in the week, punctually, 
they call the scores, and hundreds, 
and thousands and tens of thousands 
of children to study. 

They teach them to read, to write ; 
teach geography, history, mathemat- 
ics, grammar ; teach punctuality, obe- 
dience, politeness, attention; teach 
them how to live with, work with, 
and work for others; teach them 
truthfulness, honor, integrity ; teach 
all those fundamental and all-impor- 
tant elements of character which in- 
sure harmony and success in the fu- 
ture. Six hours a day for five days 
in the week, rain or shine, sick or 
well, they are on duty at this work. 

Contrast this steady, persistent, 
faithful labor, with the work of the 
“society” man or woman! Contrast 
it with the work of those who find 
fault and criticise ! 





Contrast it with the flippant, unre- 
liable. ephemeral work done by such 
a shallow charlatan as Richard Grant 
White, for instance; and see how the 
latter ‘“‘kicks the beam” when weigh 
ed against this steady, self-poised, 
continuous, conscientious, quiet work 
done in ten thousand school rooms in 
the land, from the opening to the 
closing of the sessions. 

There is No glare, or noise, or show 
—but inlaid in the very being, and 
growth and texture of their life, there 
is grace and purity and honor and in- 
telligence developed, which grows 
apace and ripens into the noblest 
types of manhood and womanhood. 

Yes, let the fierce light beat upon 
this work, and it glows with beauty 
and promise, and power to save the 
Nation, and make us one harmoni- 
ous, law-abiding, great people ! 








Tae “Illinois Official” will, as it 
should, attract the attention of teach- 
srs in all parts of the country. A 
State Certificate in Illinois to-day 
means something. It ought to mean 
more than it now does in every State. 
It will pay to read carefully the ‘Tili- 


‘nois Official,” on page 13. 








Our city schools are a power, be- 
cause there is seldom any change in 
the teaching force. 

The system is so well organized 
that it takes pupils right along on, 
and right along up. One study fits 
the pupil for the next, and he is so 
thoroughly and systematically taught 
that he is prepared to go on, and thus 
become a help to himself and others, 
Let us see to it that no ground gain- 
ed, is lost by an unwise change of 
teachers. 





THE school law provides for a four 
months school, and estimates should 
be made to ccver that period; and 
by a vote, the term can now be in- 
creased to six months. 

Tt ought to be done, 
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FROEBEL’S SYSTEM. \ 


RADUATED from a kindergar- 

ten, a child rejoices in an individ- 
ual self-poise and power which makes 
his own skill and judgment important 
factors of his future progress. 

He is not like every other child 
who has been in his class; he is him- 
self. His own genius, whatever it 
may be, has had room for growth, 
and encouragement to express itself. 
He therefore sees some object in his 
study, some purpose in his effort. 


Everything in his course has been 
illuminated by the same informing 
thought; and, therefore, with the 
attraction that must spring up in the 
young mind from the use of material 
objects in his work, instead of a wea- 
riness, his way has been marked at 
every step by a buoyant happiness 
and an eager interest. 

Any system that produces such re- 
sults is educationally a good system. 
But when you add that all this has 
been done so naturally and so judi- 
ciously that the child has derived as 
much physical as mental advantage, 
and an equally wholesome moral de- 
velopment, who can deny that it is 
superior to any other yet devised or 
used, and that, as such, it is the in- 
alienable birthright of every child to 
be given the advantages of its train- 
ing? 

Froebel studied the child. He 
said, God will indicate to us in the 
native instincts of His creature the 
best method for its development and 
governance. 

He watched the child at its play, 
and at its work. 

He saw that it was open to impres- 
sions from every direction; that its 
energies were manifested by unceas- 
ing curiosity and unceasing restless- 
ness; that, if left to itself, the im- 
possibility of reaching any satisfac- 
tors conclusions in its researches, 
little by little stifled its interest; the 
eager desire to explore deeply the 
world of ideas and objects before him 
passed into a superficial observation, 
heeding little and sure of nothing. 

He saw that the law which made it 
flit from object to object in this un- 
ceasing motion was a law of devel- 
opment implanted by God, and, there- 
fore, good; but that, unless it were 
directed and given aim and purpose, 
it became an element of mischief as 
well. 

Then what could be done? 

How was the possible angel to be 
developed, and the possible devil to 
be defeated ? 


Froebel said: “If we take God’s 


own way, we must be right; so let 
us direct into a systematic, but natu- 
ral course of employment all these 
tender fancies, these fearless little 
hands and feet, and these precious 





little eager souls; and then we shal! 
work with the Divine love and intel- 
ligence, and it with us, and our chil- 
dren shall find the good and avoid 
the evil.” 

Then year was added to year of 
thought and study and practice, until 
he gave his system to the world in 
its present completed form. 


<i 
—_— 





Prest. J. Batpwin and his co-la- 
borers have done great and grand 
things for éducation in Missouri, but 
they never inaugurated a measure 
fraught with greater good to the 
State, than the petition to the Legis- 
lature to have the school law so 
amended as to embody the following 
provisions : 


1. Six months as the minimum 
school term. 


2. A system of county Normal In- 
stitutes. 


3. Efficient county supervision. 


4, Election of County Commis- 
sioners by the boards of the several 
school districts of the county. 


It ought to have been done. 


<i 
—_— 


A NOBLE PLE&. 


EV. DR. ELIOT, Chancellor of 
Washington University of St. 


Louis, in an address delivered before 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation on “*Woman’s Work and Edu- 
cation in America,” made the follow- 
ing eloquent plea for a broader, fuller 
culture for woman. He said: 


“That ‘Great West’ which we so 
confidently believe will eventually 
control the destinies of the whole 
continent, and thereby give tone to 
the civilization of the century in 
which we live. 

What kind of civilization shall it 
be? Coarse, and rude, and sensual, 
or intellectual, and gentle, and re- 
fined? Shall right be made to stand 
higher than might, or shall brute force 
and material riches alone be honored ? 
Shall it bea Christian civilization, 
moral and religious, under the reign 
of peace and charity, a republic gov- 
erned by right principles and ideas, 
or a Civilization of luxury and world- 
ly progress alone? 

The answer must be on one side or 
the other, according to the manner in 
which the questions of my present 
subject are answered. 

Women are by nature better teach- 
ers thanmen. They are more patient 
with the young, more sympathetic, 
more hopeful, and have greater facil- 
ity of imparting all they know. Their 
moral and religious influence, also, 
under the American system of educa- 
tion which excludes direct sectarian 
or theological instruction, is almost 
sure to be more positive and benefi- 
cial; thereby lessening or removing 








the dangers incident to the separation 
of secular and religious schools. 

Children reared under the influence 
of educated, right-minded women are 
in little danger of losing their rever- 
ence for God and his laws, and they 
will be unconsciously trained, all the 
time, to higher regard for the virtues 
and principles on which Christian 
civilization rests. For their denomi- 
national, religious and theological 
training they must look to their pa- 
rents, the Sunday school and the 
church. 

If these facts are rightly stated, it 
is impossible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of woman’s work in the 
United States. Upon woman as the 
educator of the young, not only in 
the nursery but in the school room, 
the destinies of our country will de- 
pend. Who can exaggerate tien the 
importance of giving her the educa- 
tion indispensable to the right per- 
formance of her task? 

Who will grudge the expense of se- 
curing for her the requisite knowl- 
edge and skill and strength of char- 
acter to enable her to instruct the 
rising generation in useful knowledge 
and habits of self-control ? 

Every dollar so expended will re- 
turn to the community and to the 
State an hundred fold. 


~~ 


WHAT SHALL WE STUDY? 





i ie the discussion of the question, 
“Shall Latin be Taught in the 


Public Schools at Public Expense?” 
at Independence, Iowa, Feb. 21st, 
23d and 24th ult., the affirmative ar- 
gued that it was policy to teach the 


| Latin in order to encourage the pu- 


pils to remain in school for a suffi- 
cient time to acquire a studious habit. 
Experience shows that a large per- 
centage of the pupils of the public 
schools leave them at the commence- 
ment of the so-called grammar grades, 
unprepared by the instruction they 
have received, to pursue any course 
of study or reading, during their 
leisure hours; when if they had been 
carefully instructed in the elements 
of the Latin language during two 
years of the time they were in school, 
especial attention being paid to the 
syntactich rules of that language, 
and to translating from English into 
Latin, thus forcing an analysis of 
their English thoughts, it was claim- 
ed they wonld have acquired a love 
for the study of language, and the 
ability to go on and improve them- 
selves in those useful branches of 
learning, which they are now shut 
out from by their want of a knowl- 
edge of words, and anything like a 
clear understanding of the language 
of the authors of their text-books. 
The affirmative held that the study 
of the Latin at the early age referred 





to, tended to develop just the facul- 
ties of the mind which are most 
needed in actual practical life. 


The study of mathematics taught 
the pupil to reason from definite and 
well-ascertained data to definite and 
certain conclusions, while in actual 
life nearly every problem is in the 
realm of probabilities. Nothing is 
settled, or definite. Our data is the 
possible and the probable. When we 
come to the actual we leave it and 
rush into the world of possibilities. 


The translation of thought from 
one language to another, was asserted 
to be the best possible exercise to de- 
velop just the faculties needed. 


It was held that the schools, as 
now managed, only taught pupils to 
memorize the words of the author 
which the board of education had 
been induced to adopt for exclusive 
use in the schools, instead of being 
taught to study the subject independ- 
ently or distinctively as a subject; 
hence pupils who are obliged to leave 
school at the age of twelve or four- 
teen years, though they may have had 
four or six years of tuition, are not 
able to go on with a course of study 
during their leisure hours, or tomake 
much if any practical use of their at- 
tainments, beyond the ability to read 
the plainest prose and: to write very 
indifferently, if at all legibly, in very 
poor English. 

It was asserted that Latin was the 
language of law and of reason. The 
so-called common law (another name 
for reason or common sense) as well 
as the main principles of our civil 
laws, had their birth under the be- 
nign influence of that language, and 
the citizen needed to study Latin in 
order to become acquainted with the 
principles and history of law, to 
know what men have done to pre- 
vent, or to punish crime, and why 
each step was taken in the histery of 
our laws, which is the history of our 
civilization. 

The pupil of the public school is 
taught at public expense for the sole 
purpose of preparing him for citizen- 
ship. One of the first steps to be ta- 
ken in making this preparation, is to 
inculcate feelings of respect for just 
laws and a reverence of authority, 
in both of which, our schools, as at 
present constituted (without Latin) 
notoriously fail. 

If the English language has any 
“laws of syntax” they are exceeding- 
ly difficult to master or understand, 
and it was held that the safest as well 
the quickest method of mastering 
the English, if that could be done 
was to study the Latin. The reason 
given for this conclusion was that the 
rules of syntax governing the Latin 
language, like the civil laws that 
otiginated under that language, were 
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of general application, hardly needed 
changing to adapt them to the use of 
the student of English, who found 
himself at sea without chart or com- 
pass unless he had a knowledge of 
some inflected language to guide him. 
The laws of general grammar were 
applicable in the construction of Eng- 
lish sentences, and it was held that 
these laws were very largely of Latin 
origin, 

Very much of the argument of the 
negative was lost te your correspond- 
ent by not being able to hear what 
Supt. Parker said. 

The crowded condition of the pres- 
ent course of study, in his opinion, 
should exclude the Latin. 

The time could be spent to better 
advantage studying English branches 
and the sciences. 

Throughout the entire discussion 
the attendance was large, all classes 
of society taking a deep interest in 
the question. 

During the past year the question 
of foreign languages in the public 
schools has been discussed in the 
city papers of Independence, pro and 
con. Other papers have printed edi- 
torials and correspondence on the 
subject in various parts of Iowa, and 
the interest seems to be quite gene- 
ral. REPORTER. 


_—~<i 





Epvucation or school training is 
that necessary part of the grand so- 
cial organization by which each indi- 
vidual is made the recipient of the 
labor of the race. Education has this 
special function to perform in society : 
it gives each individual the language 
of the social organization and the 
common stock of ideas which govern 
it. It gives man the theoretical tools 
by which he obtains the mastery over 
the realms of nature as well as over 
those of mind, by which he is able to 
make for himself a place, secure po- 
sition, and acquire manhood and 
wealth. 


<i 


Tse accident of birth shall not 
count against any man in America. 
Here we approach an absolute nobil- 
ity, particularly in the West, and 
every man is waited upon by all the 
accumulations of the past and press- 
ingly requested to show what power 
of will there isin him, The circum- 
stances all invite him to do the great- 
est deed in his power and receive his 
wages therefor. 

In a new country—not yet devel- 
oped—he may serve at any work for 
which he fits himself, from splitting 
rails in the woods to “running the 
machine” of civil government. 








To know himself, man must feel 
and know all his relationships; and 
he learns the sweetness and solemni- 
ty of his life only by realizing its 
connections with nature, with man, 
and with God. 


OTHERS BETTER TRY IT. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 
ErrincuaM, Ill., March 20, 1881. 
Gentlemen—Your practical, help- 

ful articles, showing our school direc- 
tors their duty in regard to the esti- 
mates and levy of taxes in order to 
pay better wages, and for giving the 
teachers more tools to work with: 
have, in several instances within my 
own experience, brought back more 
than ten-fold the cost to myself and 
other teachers, of circulating a dozen 
extra copies of the JourRNAL among 
the tax-payers and patrons of our 
schools in this county. 

I enclose $4, for which please re- 
new my subscription, and send the 
JouRNAL for another year to the three 
names of our directors enclosed. 

Now that the price of the JournaL 
is reduced to $1, it giyes teachers 
everywhere a grand opportunity to 
send it to the school boards. Let me 
repeat, it pays to circulate it. Ihave 
tried it, Yours, truly, M. B. 


<> 
—_ 


Two hours work on the part of 
the nine thousand teachers in Mis- 
souri, with a little aid from the older 
pupils, would have sent 250,000 
names of petitioners to the members 
of the Legislature for a six months 
term of school, which petition, from 
so large a constituency, would have 
been granted. That would have been 
a good two hours’ work. 





~~ 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 





E call attention to the fact 
that hereafter examinations for 


admission to Harvard College, and to 
the Law School, Medical School, and 
Scientific School of Harvard Univer- 
sity, will be held not only in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the seat of the Univer- 
sity, but also and at the same time in 
Exeter, N. H., New York, Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. It is to be hoped that 
this measure, and others of the same 
kind, will be effective in causing a 
large number of young men from 
other parts of the country than New 
England to be sent to the Eastern in- 
stitutions to complete their education. 

Apart from the advantages of such 
a practice to those immediately con- 
cerned—the standard ef Harvard for 
admission and for graduation is said to 
be higher than that of any other in- 
stitution in the country—it is highly 
desirable from a more general point 
of view. Nothing tends more to pro- 
duce a spirit of broad and enlighten- 
ed patriotism, and to strengthen the 
sentiment of nationality, than to 
bring together at the colleges and 
universities the highest standing 
young men from all parts of the 
country. 





President Eliot in his last annual 


report calls attention to the fact that 
the proportion of young men in Har- 
vard University from New England 
has been steadily decreasing during 
the last generation, while the propor- 
tion from other parts of the country 
has been steadily increasing. The 
change in the examinations to which 
we @all attention will, so far as it 
goes, strengthen this very desirable 
tendency by rendering it easier and 
less trying for candidates who live 
remote from Cambridge to pass the 
numerous and somewhat complicated 
examinations. Such candidates will 
not only save the expense of a long 
journey, but they will be enabled to 
divide the examinations between two 
years as the candidates from eastern 
schools do. Moreover, by bringing 
the high standard of Harvard more 
immediately before our high schools 
and preparatory schools, it will en- 
courage them to improve their instruc- 
tion. It is well known that a major- 
ity of these schools at present are 
not able to prepare their pupils thor- 
oughly for the highest standard ; and 
any influence which tends to improve 
them will not only help those of their 
pupils who are going to college, but 
also will be of signal benefit to those 
who cannot go to college, but must 
complete their education in the lower 
schools. 


<i 


ARTIST, OR ONLY ARTISAN? 





jig was a matter of the greatest 
pride and self-gratulation with 


the great Napoleon that he had done 
so much to convert all the artisans 
into artists. 

The same general inspiration and 
ennobling ought to be imparted as a 
general impulse of constant effort 
and augmenting power to the child’s 
development. 

The artisans are sure to be trained 
by sheer necessity of earning their 
wages, but the artistic spirit that 
strives to express a fine ideal, the ar- 
tistic conceptions of beauty and grace 
that may be embodied in the forms of 
matter, the finer quality of work that 
is the glory of the skillful and zeal- 
ous workman, will not be trained by 
any such let-alone course ; it needs to 
be carefully sought for and wisely 
strengthened where nature has given 
it; it needs to be inspired in those 
minds which are capable of receiving 
such an inspiration and of entertain- 
ing it as a lofty and permanent force 
of soul, even if not artists by nature. 

In fact, no test less severe and less 
continuous than “the strong body of 
laborious toil,” as Dz. Rush expresses 
it, and the toil of the years of man- 
hood, can completely settle the ques- 
tion how much of the mere artisan is 
innate in the triumphant artist, and 





how much of the greatness and tri- 


umph of the artist may lie dormant 
in the swart artisan. 

Sculpture, architecture, literature, 
eaclr owes some of its brightest names 
to the humble ranks of artisan labor, 
from whose bosom they originally 
sprang, to which in its stern exac- 
tions of drudgery, vigilance, and 
economy of material, they owed much 


of the substantial framework of their — 


ultimate success in the higher walks 
vf their great career. Art has ever 
been greatly the debtor to this rugged 
discipline of the human powers. 

So much as mere prelude, or gen- 
eral principle, for we speak to hearers 
who can make a volume from a hint 
of truth. 

For practical application, then, we 
need say no more than this to those 
whose duty and privilege it is to aid 
in developing the generation that 
shall soon become our new nation. 
Train and accustom and discipline 
every child, if possible, to be no mere 
drudge, but a thorough worker; de- 
velop not mere copyists but original 
minds that cau improve on the old 
models; aiming to have each one do 
hig best in everything to-day, and 
better vet to-morrow ; pointing errors 
in word or deed or thought so wisely 
as to help the little learner see the 
better way, and climb higher in it, 
even if the footsteps are short and 
weak, 

Systems are not to be made means 
of slavish tyranny over the tender 
souls of the children. Roman centu- 
rions might say ‘Do this,” and the 
servant did it. American children 
are higher than the princes of the 
blood royal, for they areall to become 
the sovereign people, and so far from 
being ever ordered and driven as 
slaves or cattle, are from birth to be 
treated with the minimum of needed 
restraints, and to be freely supplied 
with the maximum of truth and love, 
of honor and happiness, as they can 
bear it, in order to secure their finest 
development, for the welfare of the 
land. 

If it was the boast of the ambi- 
tious Emperor to make artists out of 
French artisans as a signal evidence 
of his services to his native land in 
the way of arts and manufactures, let 
it be the glory of all educators here, 
that we do even more in order to pre- 
pare the children for a far grander 
realm. 

‘Westward the star of Empire 
takes its way.” 

Patriotism, philanthropy, religion, 
as well as all lower motives, summon 
us to elevate and adorn the souls of 
all the industrial millions who shall 
constitute our nation of the bound- 
less future. L. W. Harr. 
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SCIENCE OF HUMAN CULTURE. 


BY J. BALDWIN. v 
lI. Cuxture or SENSE-PERCEPTION. 
I.—Intropuctory.—1l. The Soul is 
aunit. I think, I love, I determine. 
The one conscious self acts in these 
several ways. My faculties are sim- 
ply my capacities for distinct kinds 
of activity—one mind with many 
powers; many faculties, the endow- 

ments of the one conscious self. 


2. The Soul knows, feels and wills. 
As Intellect, the mind does all its 
knowing ; as Emotion, all its feeling ; 
as Will, all its determining. 

3. The Soul knows, re-knows and 
digests. The intellectual faculties are 
the powers to know. My perceptive 
faculties are my powers to gain orig- 
inal knowledge; my representative 
faculties, my powers to re-produce 
and re-arrange; my thinhing facul- 
ties, my powers to digest and use 
knowledge. 

4. The Soul gains sense-knowledge, 
conscious knowledge and /first-truths. 
‘That the mind may behold these three 
kinds of original knowledge, it is en- 
dowed with three perceptive faculties ; 


3.—INTUITIV E-PERCEPTION. 
2.—CONSCIOUS-PERCEPTION. 
1--SENSE-PERCEPTION. 


5. The Soul knows immediately the 
material world. The sensory appara- 
tus places the soul face to face with 
the objective world. I perceive,— 
see immediately —whatever affects my 
sensorium. Such knowledge is called 
sense-knowledge, and the power to 
gain it, Sense-perception, or Percep- 
tion. 

6. The Soul knows immediately its 
own processes and products. I at 
once know myself as judging, hop- 
ing, choosing. Conscious-perception 
gives a mastery over the inner world, 
as Sense-perception gives a mastery 
over the outer world. I know all my 
acts and states as mine; this endow- 
ment is the unitizing power of the 
soul. The knowledge of the mind’s 
own activities, we call conscious- 
knowledge, and the power to gain it, 
Conscious-perception, or Conscious- 
ness. 

7. The Soul intuitively perceives first 
truths. I know at once that two 
lines cannot inclose a space, that ef- 
fects are caused, that I am free. Such 
truths as existence, space, duration, 
causation, rightness, etc., are the 
conditions of all knowing; hence are 
called first truths, or intuitions. The 
power of the mind to gain first truths 
is called Intuitive-perception, or In- 
tuition. 

IJ.—Terms Derinep. In the pre- 
ceding papers we have considered 
Sense-perception from the Physiolog- 
ical stand-point. We will now study 





this faculty from the stand-point of 
Psychology and Education. 

1. Sensation is the conscious affec- 
tion of the sensorium. It is our con- 
sciousness of the excitation of the 
sensory ganglia. The affection is 
wholly physical; the consciousness 
of the affection is wholly mental. 
Excitations of the sensorium, of 
which the soul is not conscious, are 
not sensations. Sensation conditions 
pérception. 

2. Sense-perception is the power of 
the mind to interpret sensations. It 
is the power of the mind to gain 
sense-knowledge. Sensation corres- 
ponds to the clicking of the telegraph; 
perception to the operator who inter- 
prets the signals. The rays of light 
vibrate in the eye, through the audi- 
tory nerve, in the auditory ganglia. 
I feel the vibrations,—am conscious 
of the affection. I interpret the vi- 
brations,—I know at once the object 
as ared rose. I convert the sensa- 
tion into an idea,—change the objec- 
tive to the subjective. How this is 
done I cannot even attempt to ex- 
plain. I must accept it as an ulti- 
mate and inexplicable fact. 

3. Sense percepts are products of 
Sense-perception. A percept is al- 
ways an individual notion ; as, John, 
London. <A concept is always a 
group notion; as boy, city. Percepts 
are of three kinds, — sense-percepts, 
conscious-percepts, and intuitive-per- 
cepts. When used alone, percept is 
commonly understood to refer toa 
product of Sense-perception. 

IlI.—Principces RELATING TO THE 
CuLTURE OF SENSE-PERCEPTION. Two 
principles, the one Physiological, the 
other Psychological, guide parents 
and teachers. 

1. The sensory apparatus must be 
kept in good condition. Perfect health 
gives perfect sensations. From this 
consideration, obedience to hygenic 
law becomes imperative. Imperfect 
senses and impaired nerves, results of 
violated law, are only too common. 

2. Sense-perception is cultivated by 
well-directed effort in gaining sense- 
knowledge. The soul is self-acting. 
All culture comes from well-directed 
activity. In no other way can any 
power be developed and disciplined. 
Mastering the material world edu- 
cates Sense-perception. 

1V.— Time FoR THE CULTURE OF 
SENSE-PERCEPTION. We know little 
concerning infant mind. What the 
baby thinks is an inscrutable mys- 
tery. When once consciously active, 
the soul seems to have greater or less 
command of all its powers. It is 
certain that some of the powers are 
developed earlier than others, and 
that the time to cultivate a faculty is 


during the periods of greatest activ- 
ity. These are cardinal facts in the 


science of education. 





1. Childhood, and boy and girlhood 
are pre-eminently the periods for the 
culture of this faculty. The soul is 
hungry for objective knowledge. 

2. In youth and early manhood the 
culture is continued, but mental ac- 
tivity become’ more subjective. The 
soul is less absorbed in the objective. 
In manhood we keep this power vig- 
orous by constant use. Even in old 
age, though the ear may grow duli 
and the eye dim, we should keep this 
power active by our interested inter- 
course with nature. Fields ever new 
remain to be explored. 

V.—MEans FOR THE CULTURE OF 
SENSE-PERCEPTION. Instrumentalities 
used to accomplish results are means. 
The grind-stone is a means for sharp- 
ening the axe. The plow is a means 
for cultivating the soil. Whatever 
calls a faculty into normal activity 
may be made the means of its cul- 
ture. Methods are the ways tke 
means are used. For the culture of 
this faculty the means are boundless. 

1. Objective world in general. 2. 
Language lessons. 3. Objective phase 
of the natural sciences. 4. Object- 
ive geometry and arithmetic. 5. 
Reading and music. 6. Drawing, 
moulding and painting. 7. Kinder- 
garten gifts. The above are some of 
the means of early culture. Kinder- 
garten gifts wisely exercise each 
sense. They are the complement of 
other instrumentalities. As a means 
of advanced culture, we may place 
first the material sciences. The va- 
rious arts are prominent means. 

VI. — Mernops or CuLtivaTING 
SENSE-PERCEPTION. The discussion 
of this intensely practical topic must 


be left for our next paper. 
State NorMAL, Kirksville, Mo. 





The Symbolic Phase of Education. 


BY SUSIE E, BLOW. 


f Ng instinct of children is to share 
+ the life around them. Little 


girls are eager to help in the work of 
the house—to sweep, dust, cook, sew, 
or do anything that older people are 
doing. 

The boy will follow his father to 
the farm, to the forge, to the shop, 
and is proud and happy to be of the 
least use, How often do father and 
mother reject the weak but willing 
help of the little child! How often 
do they complain bitterly of the lazi- 
ness, selfishness, or indifference of 
the elder son or daughter? 

As the child’s interests and sympa- 
thies expand, he comes to notice the 
different activities of mer. 

With the presentiment that he too 
is born to be a worker in the world, 
he eagerly watches the world’s work ; 
and, not content with watching, he 
tries to imitate. The baby will fol- 





low the motions of those he sees 
working. 

The older child digs and plants, 
makes houses in the sand, floats his 
tiny boat on the water, and dams the 
stream to turn his toy mill. 

Froebel responds to the effort of 
the baby by a series of dramatic 
games representing the movements 
peculiar to different kinds of work, 
and to the need of the older child by 
the gifts and occupations of the kin- 
dergarten, through which he is ena- 
bled to imitate all kinds of technical 
and artistic processes. 

The importance of 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


is every day more widely admitted. 
That Froebel has found the true be- 
ginning of technical training is also 
quite generally recognized. Itisone 
of the important features of the sys- 
tem that a definite training of the 
hand is begun in babyhood. 

There are games to strengthen and 
give freedom to the wrist; there are 
games to discipline the muscles of 
the arm; there are games to teach 
force and flexibility to the fingers. 

The hand is man’s first and most 
important tool. It cannot be too 
early taught to obey his thought and 
execute his will. We shall have no 
large class of skilled workmen until 
we learn from Froebel how to keep 
hands from growing clumsy and fin- 
gers from getting stiff. 

Froebel appeals to the history of 
the race and the instinctive manifes- 
tations of the child. He hears untu- 
tored men call the brave man a lion, 
the meek wan a lamb, the cunning 
mana fox. He hears the savage de- 
scribe his face, not as round, but as 
moon ; and says of his fruit that itis 
sugar-cane, instead of saying that it 
is sweet. He finds among the monu- 
ments of ancient art three cubes 
standing side by side, incribed with 
the names of the three Graces. He 
studies reverentially Egypt’s great 
unsolved problems, as they are im- 
aged in the Pyramids and the Sphinx. 
He reads the spirit’s faint intuition 
of immortality in the mysterious 
phenix. 

Finding everywhere that man has 
sought to express in symbols the 
truth he feels, but does not under- 
stand, he turns his eyes upon the 
child, to seek in his instinctive life 
another parallel with the development 
of mankind. 

At once he notices the tendency of 
childhood to detect and delight in the 
most remote resemblances. ‘Father 
and mother stars,’ calls out a two- 
year-old baby, on seeing in the sky 
two large, bright stars, in the midst 
of a number of small ones. ‘Dust 
on the water,” exclaims a boy of four, 
as, standing on the sea-shore, he is 
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blinded by the mist and spray. “Let 


me catch the bird,” cries the little 
girl, as she watches with delight the 
flickering reflection of the suniight on 
the wall. 

Illustrations might be multiplied, 
but we do not need them. We have 
all seen the boy ride his father’s cane 
and Call 1t a horse; we have watched 
many a little girl caress the towel she 
has rolled and wrapped for her baby ; 
we know how, to the imagination of 
the child, ‘the rose leans over to kiss 
baby rosebud,” and **God sends little 
star baby, ’cause the moon was so 
lonely in the sky.” 





BOTH SIDES. 


» oe hhprwws you have both sides of the 
story : 
Editors American Journal of Education: 

s y, March 20, 1881. 

I received the following note from 
Mr. » @ patron of my school, and 
should like the teachers and subscri- 
bers of the Journat to read it. 

“John’s” record from the register 
during fourteen months, 280 days, 
shows that he has attended school but 
73 days, about one-fourth the time. 
Jobn is about 13 years oid, and is the 
owner of a pony, a pistol, and a gun. 
He rides when he wants to, huuts 
when he feels like it, and goes to 
school when he hears of some excite- 
ment, like a game of ball; or a spel- 
ling match will often bring him part 
of aday. Mr. is a very influ- 
ential man, he is president of the 
board of school directors, and is also 
an extensive dealer in fine horses, 
etc., but as a father and a friend to 
education—the readers of the Jour- 
NAL can decide about that. 

Respectfully, 











<: W. 
Then follows the note in the lan- 

guage and hand-writing of the Pres- 

ident of the Board of Directors: 


“At Home, March, 1881. 
Mr. Teacher—Sir : I find that Jobn 
is very deficient in his reading—don’t 


read as well as he did two years ago. 
Says the only reading he has is in 


the Bible. I hope you will allow 
John to read in some School Reader. 
Respectfully, C.” 
Onty clear conviction that it is the 
darkness within us which makes the 
darkness without, and that all lives 
are beautiful when lived in the light 
of God’s idea of them, can restore 
the lost peace of our souls. Be it, 
therefore, O mother, your sacred duty 
to make your child feel early the 
working both of the outer and the 
inner light! Let him see in one the 
symbol of the otber, and tracing form 
and color to their source in the sun, 
may he learn to trace the beauty and 
the meaning of his life to their source 





Supposx that petitions to increase 
the school term in Missouri from four 
to six months, had been sent in to 
the Legislature by our nine thousand 
school teachers, and the boys and 
girls could thus have had, all of them 
—forty days more schooling during 
1881. Would it not have been worth 
the trial? We think so. 





Tue following may interest both 
teachers and members of school 
boards outside the city of St. Louis: 
Resolved, That the teachers in the 
employ of this board are hereby pro- 
hibited from using a text-book in con- 
ducting any recitation, whenever the 
pupil is expected to recite without the 
book, and in lieu thereof the teach- 
ers are recommended to use a sylla- 
bus of topics or questions, either 
written or printed, for the purpose of 
securing order ard method in the 
treatment of the subject of the reci- 
tation. 

Be it further resolved, That the 
Superintendent is hereby instructed 
to take such measures as are needed 
to carry into immediate effect the 
foregoing resolution. 





Ir is said by teachers of large ex- 
perience to be a good plan to relieve 
a recitation by as much variety as 
possible ; first, reading and explain- 
ing something adapted to the capac- 
ity of your pupils; secondly, draw- 
ing out in a conversational manner 
the experience and information which 
your pupils already possess on the 
subject ; thirdly, exhibiting the visi- 
ble objects which you or the pupils 
have brought to illustrate the lessor, 
and requiring the pupils to notice and 
name the properties, qualities, parts, 
and attributes ; fourthly, never omit- 
ting to show by a synopsis on the 
blackboard what has been discussed 
in the lesson, its classification and re- 
lation. 





In fact every lesson should be given 
in such a way as to draw out the per- 
ceptive powers of the pupil, by lead- 
ing him to reflect on what he sees, or 
to analyze the object before him. It 
is at first thought strange—although 
it is true—that powers of observation 
are to be strengthened only by teach- 
ing the pupil to think upon what he 
sees. Never take up atopic that you 
are unable to explain and illustrate 
so clearly as to make the pupil under- 
stand it; avoid all phases of the sub- 
ject that will tend to confuse rather 
than enlighten: 





Tak up the estimates for a four 
months school, as the law provides, 
and by a little effort the vote can be 
carried to make the school session six 
months. 


Count it one of the highest virtues 
upon earth to educate faithfully the 








in God! 


(Cost from $ 


etc., for about $750 to $800. 


FLOOR 


As to school desks and seats, the 
entire satisfaction to those who have 
tor more than fifteen years. We give 


‘‘The Combination Desk and Seat,” 





Desk and Seat. Back seat to start the 
rows with. 
These “Combination Desks and 


Seats” are used in most of the best 
twelve-room school buildings in St. 
Louis (See page 259 of Dr. Harris’ 
last report, for 1879). 

They have proved to be so substan- 
tial and durable that the School Board 
have again adopted them for use for 
this year. 

Five sizes of the “Combination 
Desk and Seat” are made, to suit pu- 
pils of all ages, so they can sit in an 
easy, healthful, upright position. 

Size 1, double, High School, seat- 
ing two pupils from 15 to 20 years of 





children of others. 


age. 


The above cut with the ground 
plan, represents a single room school 
house, 24x36 ft. and 14 feet clear in 
height. Three rows of “Patent Gothic 
Desks and Seats” can be put in, or 
three rows of a cheaper style, “The 
Combination Desks and Seats,” with 
the three back seats to start the rows 
with, seating 48 pupils, all that one 
teacher ought to have the care of. 
This will give room for a recitation 
seat and a platform for a teacher’s 
desk, besides a small entry. This 
house ought to be built and furnished 
with these seats and desks, black- 
boards of Yolbrook’s Liquid Slating, 
all around the room, maps, charts, 


' House 24x36, way of arranging desks, &c.: 
6x6 ft. B B—Wardrobes, 6x6 ft. C—Teacher’s platform, 6x5 ft. D D— 
Side aisles, 3 ft.wide, to give room to use the blackboards freely without 
interfering with pupils at their seats. F F—Middle aisle, 2 1-2 ft. wide. 
G G G—Desks and seats, 3 1-2 feet long—that is, the floor space allowed 
should be 8 1-2 ft. by 2 1-2 ft. each double desk, seating two pupils. 





A CHEAP SCHOOL HOUSE FOR A COUNTRY DISTRICT. 


750 to $800.) 
£ 

















AANA 








PLAN. 
A—Entrance and hall 


two styles above named have given 
very thoroughly tested their merits 
below, a cut of 


Size 2, double, Grammar School, 
seating two pupils from 12 to 16 
years of age. 

Size 3, double, First Intermediate 
School, seating two pupils from 10 to 
12 years of age. 

Size 4, double, Second Intermedi- 
ate School, seating two pupils from 8 
to 11 years of age. 





Size 5, double, Primary School, 
| seating two pupils: from 5 to 9 years 
of age. 

Back seats to start the rows with, 
corresponding in size to all the desks 
are furnished. 

These desks are the cheapest and 
the most durable and substantial for 
the price, of any manufactured. 


Tue record in this State shows a 
large advance in public sentiment in 
favor of longer school terms; it 
shows a greatly increased attendance 
on the part of pupils; it shows ad- 
vance in studies, better discipline, 
and better satisfaction given to pat- 
rons and tax-payers. 
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IMPORTANT. 





O the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre- 


sent the following 


ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal: 


OFFicr STATE 8urT. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, i 
NasHVILLe, Tenn., July, 1830. 


I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers, 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space to 
notices of our owa schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
lect them. Leon TrovusDA.ce, 

State Supt. 


—~<i 
—_—- 





Wuat is to become of the children 
during the vacation? 

Will they hold on to what they 
have learned, and be ready to go on 
and gain more knowledge? 

If the same teacher, who has done 
well during the winter term, can be 
secured to teach a private schoo) for 
a few months—or if the ‘‘estimates” 
were wisely made liberal enough to 
cover a six months term, as they 
ought to have been, then there will 
be a steady gain—a permanent ad- 
vance on the part of the pupils. 

How is it? 

We suggest to hold on to the com- 
petent teachers, and keep them at 
work right along. 


2 


HOW TO CONDUCT A LESSON. 





R. WM. T. HARRIS makes the 

« following suggestions to teach- 
ers: 

“Prepare yourself beforehand on 
the subject of the lesson, fixing in 
your mind exactly what topics you 
will bring up, just what definitions 
and illustrations you will give or draw 
out of the class. All must be mark- 
ed and written down in the form of a 
synopsis. 

The blackboard is the most valua- 
ble appliance in oral lessons; on it 
should he written the technical words 
discussed, the classification of the 
knowledge brought out in the recita- 
tion, and, whenever possible, illustra- 
tive drawings. 

Pains should be taken to select pas- 
sages from the reference books, or 
from other books illustrative of the 
subject under discussion, to be read 
to the class, with explanation and 
conversation. 

Wherever the subject is of such a 





nature as to allow it, the teacher 
should bring iu real o jects illustra- 
tive of it, and encourage the children 
to do the same. But more stress 
should be laid on a direct appeal to 
their experience, encouraging them 
to describe what they have seen and 
beard, arousing habits of reflection, 
and enabling the pupil to acquire a 
good command of language. Great 
care must be taken by the teacher not 
to burden the pupil with too many 
technical phrases, nor to fall into the 
opposite error of using only the loose 
common vocabulary of ordinary life, 
which lacks scientific precision. 





Professionals and Reudieiedeaal. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


GREAT deal of fault is found 
with schools and with education 


at the present time. This unfavora- 
ble criticism is of all degrees. 

Some critics, taking the widest 
possible sweep with the besom of dis- 
satisfaction, endeavor to show that 
education has in its very nature a 
bad influence ; in fact that to educate 
a man is to set him on the road to 
the jail and the prison. These march 
under the banner of Rousseau. 

Others concede that some educa- 
tion is necessary, and approve the 
common school for the common pev- 
ple, but claim that the high sehools 
are a worse than useless expense, as 
the extra training afforded there onl) 
renders our girls and boys dissatisfied 
with their homes and their proper em- 
ployments. 

This division of the army might 
be called the Orientalists, for the) 
are pleading implicitly for the caste 
system of India, and forget that in 
America caste system cannot be main- 
tained. They are simply fighting 
against the course of events, and it 
is an unequal contest, for like the old 
Norse god Heimdall in the Edda, the 
destiny ‘‘goes on in a direct course,” 
and he who opposes himself to it is 
sure only of being swept down. It 
is not continuity of vocations but 
constant change of vocations which 
is the outcome of American institu- 
tions. 

Dissatisfaction, discontent, settled 
America, and discontent and dissat- 
isfaction with the present, has devel- 
oped, and rules it to-day. ‘To breathe 
the air of this Republic is to be seiz- 
ed with the desire of rising above 
the level of one’s ancestors. It is a 
pity that this division of the fault- 
finders could not visit some of the 
national schools of England, or, bet- 
ter, see what were the public schools 
of the South before the war. They 
would then view their theories in 
practice, and would realize to what 
end they are tending. 

Leaving these wide-sweepers, there 





are many who, without fighting the 
whole system of common schools, or 
without desiring to cut off its upper 
schools, complain of the quality of 
work done and of the results at- 
tained, 

This charge of poor work we can- 
not deny. It is as just in teaching 
as in the other professions, but not 
as in the others, it is chargeable in 
great measure to those who are not 
members of the profession. I do not 
mean these who are not teaching, but 
I do mean that the poor, careless and 
shabby work -is done, as a rule, by 
those who are working merely for 
salaries, and are using the platform 
of the teacher only as a step by 
which to mount, as they think, to 
some other profession. 

It isin great measure through such 
workers that the profession of teach- 
ing falls into disrepute. The col- 
leges, as Mr. Adams truly says, do 
not recognize teaching as a profes- 
sion. Their professors are scholars 
and learned men, but they are sel- 
dom teachers in any real sense of the 
term. Their tutors are young men, 
fresh themselves from the student’s 
benches, who have no idea of giving 
their lives in any serious sense or for 
any length of time to educational 
matters. Their graduates take the 
high schools and academies of the 
country, not as a life-work, but as a 
convenient ‘perching place for a few 
years, during wuich they may con- 
sider what next to do, or may pursue 
their studies of law, medicine or the- 
ology. A large number of them hear 
lessons but do not teach, and they 
pass out of the ranks to be suc- 
ceeded by others of the same kind. 


Having had no idea of a teacher 
given to them either by example or 
precedent in their college, having 
never found it worth their while to 
wake a definite study of their tempo- 
rary work, they pass on and the 
graduates of their schools become 
the teachers of the grammar and 
primary schools. 

The evil of non-professional and 
temporary work has filtered down 
into the lowest grade of schools. The 
children there mismanaged and per- 
verted, grow up into the grammar 
school and the high school, and the 
evil continually increases. 

The faults of the schools should be 
laid where they belong: at the doors 
not of the professional teachers, but 
at the doors of the non-professionals. 
[hey belong with those who have 
not the true interest of the schools at 
heart. They do not mean to do 
harm, but they all the time act as a 
dead weight on the real professional 
teachers, and lower the professional 
standard of the whole. 

Where is the fault? 


It is primarily with the colleges 
and universities—and then it is with 
the public who do not force a differ- 
ent condition of things. 

If our universities were to present 
the problem of edueation in Amer- 
ica, in its broadest sense a study as 
worthy of the attention of their stu- 
dents as that of law—we could pro- 
duce hundreds of Dr. Arnolds, and 
the effect of their work would be a 
real revival through the length and 
breadth of the land. ‘Till they do 
recognize in some official way the 
real sweep of the question of the 
education of the American people— 
an education conformable to the ge- 
nius of American institutions, and 
equal to the destiny of the country, 
there is little hope that the com- 
plaints will cease, while there is 
great danger that hasty action arising 
from a narrow view of them, may 
tend to errors of judgment which it 
will take years to remedy. 





} ARKANSAS. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 


[ KNOW that the space allowed 
will not admit of an extended ac- 


count of the exercises of our Insti- 
tute, but as Arkansas wants to be 
heard from occasionally, I will givea 
synopsis of parts of the programme. 

Par parenthesis let me say that we 
have fallen into a habit, here as else- 
where, of giving everybody a title; 
so that a mere tyro in the profession 
of teaching, becomes by courtesy, 
“Professor” ; taken in its literal sense 
not a misnomer, since such a teacher 
is sometimes, ‘‘one who professes,” 
and nothing more. If any one should 
feel aggrieved at not seeing his ac- 
customed title, let him know that 
your correspondent considers the title 
‘*teacher,” a more honorable one than 
the much abused ‘‘Prof.”, except as 
it has been so long used as to appear 
a necessary part of the name. 

Mr. H. McDaniel gave thé best 
manner of teaching primary pupils to 
write. 

Mrs. Candler of Hot Springs gave 
a good illustration of her method of 
teaching map-drawing. 

Miss Van Valkenburg tried to im- 
press upon the Institute the necessity 
of having written recitations, and 
preserving them permanently, for ex- 
position and comparison wit other 
schools. 

Prof. Becton followed with some 
impressive remarks, and a practical 
illustration of his own methods. 

Prof. W. C. Parham of Benton, 
gave a grand talk on school govern- 
ment, laying down «s a first princi- 
ple the well-authenticated proverb: 
“Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do”; hence, the most 





important step to good government is 
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. FORA TWO ROOM SCHOCL BUILDING 
FURLONGS ANNAN,ARCHTS, S'LOUIS. 
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A Two-rcom School Building. 


TTENTION is called to the cut of a two-room School House present- 
ed in this issue, from the plans of Messrs. Furlong & Annan, which 
can be enlarged to a four, six, eight, ten or twelve-room building, as indi- 


cated in previous editions of this journal. 


The complaint is almost univer- 


sal that the school-rooms in the fast-growing towns and cities in the West 


and South are all too small,—all overcrowded. It was with a view to rem- 
edy this defect that these designs were gotten up. 

Additions can be made from time to time giving light and ventilation, 
preserving the symmetry of the buildings at the same time—for the outside 
of a properly constructed and well-preserved school building, educates as 


well if not as much as the inside. 
given by applying to the architects. 


Further information will be promptly 








to supply the busy minds and hands 
of pupils with plenty of occupation. 
He also stressed the duty of co-ope- 
ration between parents and teachers. 

Prof. Thrasher took exception to 
some remarks of Prof. Fish on cor- 
poral punishment, and referred him 
to the text found in Galatians, 4th 
chapter, 1st and 2d verses. 


Supt. Denton wisely said that, 
while corporal punishmeat may in 
some instances be necessary, yet ic 
is true that “the minimum of punish- 
ment is the maximum of excellence.” 

Prof. Wheaton of Hot Springs 
gave an explanation of the one-study 
system, which he has partially adop- 
ted. 

Prof. Fish said that it will not do 
to pursue the same course with chil- 
dren as with adults, as an exclusive 
diet of one kind would not be health- 
ful to the body, so mental vigor will 
not be secured by undivided attention 
to one study. 


Supt. Denton thought the change 
from one study to another a neces- 
sary recreation for the mind of the 
pupil. 

Mr. J. H. Leiper told of an inven- 
tive genius in Pennsylvania who es- 
tablished a college on the one-study 
plan, which flourished for a year and 
& half, and then failed! 

W.S. Sutton of Cabot, made en- 
thusiastic as well as interesting, and 
sometimes amusing remarks on the 
Problems of County Schools. His 
problems were too numerous for even 





a passing notice here. Suffice it to 
say, they were so well presented as 
to give even to the uninitiated a 
pretty good idea of the ingenuity, 
talent and energy of a teacher who 
will successfully solve them, as he is 
doing ! 

The Friday night addresses by 
Supt. Denton and Prof. Wheaton, 
were strong, isles and well re- 
ceived. 

Saturday morning, after the regu- 
lar programme was exhausted, the 
Supt. proposed an informal conversa- 
tion on such subjects as had present- 
ed themselves to the minds of teach- 
ers, and they wished to have dis- 
cussed. 

Prof. Fish complied with a request 
to give suggestions in regard to 

SAVING TIME 


on the programme of ungraded 
schools—the most important of which 
were punctuality, and alternation of 
lessons. 

When the time for closing arrived, 
many echoed the thought of the wri- 
ter —why could not our Institutes 
continue longer? Three days is too 
short a time for all that we ought, 
and want to accomplish in an Insti- 
tute. Why can we not have them 
for a week or ten days? Why? 

Several noticeable features of this 
meeting deserve to be recorded. There 
were no long theoretical essays—no 
attempt at display. 

The Supt. repeatedly remarked 
that the object of coming together 





was to gain new methods for future 
use ; that all that could be said there 
would be only suggestive, no one was 
expected to give an exhaustive treat- 
ise on any subject. Accordingly all 
that was said was short, practical and 
to the point. No one knew a day 
beforehand what he or she would be 
called on to do, and so remarks and 
illustrations came fresh from experi- 
ence, with no stale or second-hand 
dissertations. A good plan to be 
followed in most if not all educa- 
tional meetings,—is it not? 

The attendance of citizens was 
good, and they not only enjoyed but 
were profited greatly by the meeting, 
the only regret being that it did not 
continue longer. 

The necessity of thorough work in 
the beginning was largely dwelt upon 
and strongly felt, as evidenced by 
such remarks as: “If there must be 
mistakes, let them come in the upper 
story, not in the foundation, where 
errors are most fatal.” 


If we had this Institute only, to 
judge from, the decision would not 
fail to be that the educational outlook 
of Arkansas is more promising than 
ever before in the history of the 
State; but this opinion is confirmed 
by many more infallible proofs. 
‘ Vv. 


(Monroe [Mich ,.] Commercial) . 

Mr. Clarence B. Stoddard, the Druggist, 
informed us that Mr. Louis Hope, a suffer- 
er with rheumatism for a number of years, 
obtained the greatest relief by the use of 
St. Jacobs Oil. 








TEXAS. 
Editors American Journal of Education: 
JACKSBORO, March 20, 1881. 

Gentlemen—I have been in receipt 
and have carefully read the JourNnaL 
or Epucation for some time past, and 
I must say that I am highly pleased 
and profited with its many wise sug- 
gestions to parents, superintendents 
and teachers. 

We have the most liberal appropri- 
ations, in theory, from our State for 
pubiic free schools, that could be de- 
sired, but on examining the school 
statistics we find that it does but lit- 
tle good. The law now in force is 


such that our people and the teachers 
do not work well together. 

I hope, as you have suggested, that 
our present Legislature will amend 





and remedy the defects in our present — 


law. I believe, too, a higher grade 
of qualifications should be required 
of all our teachers. I believe that 
they should be required to attend 
A COUNTY INSTITUTE, 

and that county superintendents be 
compelled to hold an institute at least 
twicea year. Certainly, there is no 
better place for teachers to get post- 
ed as to the best methods of teaching 
than the institue. Not only so, but 
it greatly promotes the school inter- 
ests of the State. Teachers become 
acquainted and learn to excel in giv- 
ing instruction. An old saying that 
they who rock the cradle, rock the 
world, proves true. 

Your position that our teachers 
should be better paid is acorreci one. 
Hoping to be able to send you a good 
list of subscribers for the JournaL, I 
am yours, truly, Israz~ Stopparp, 

Ex-County Judge.” 
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posted as to educational progress in| those most desirable results. B. |HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. ities of all the principal cities in one | % 
the State, and we shall at the same ye \edins thee all toe the di) th 
time do what we can to extend in our \OUR LAST CENSUS Prof J. M. Barrow, Editor Mississippi Journal Pe ee eee 
nage saintien t-wtneiond , of Education, Columbus, Miss.: rately, without the usual order. ca 
mids e circula u —_— Y DEA ; 
_ on gene al ae CCORDING to the Miss. cen- R SIR You ask how Repeat each day the lessons of the a 
whic y Sager I teach primary classes in Ge-| preceding d till all the cl 
doing so much for the promotion of sus of 1880 there are in this State siecaiaas’ P § Gays untill a € class 
Reeattion J. M. Barrow. | 4995 public and 964 private schools. a 7 sai ig te ae ae (unless pone ae mentally inert) can Q 
a The attendance in the public schools| | oy) oak isp es nt Esc name the cities on the map. Then § 
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INCE the organization of our|0Ur children are in the public schools oe aah ii, Sees a ieee en igre 
public school system in Missis-| and relying upon the State mostly for | |. PPR SS ileal oe % Lay aside this map and take up 9 wh 
sippi, earnest and faithful efforts have| their education, supplemented to a)» s+ sie and the object ea , another and proceed inthe same man- § gj 
been made to increase itsefficiency.|certain extent by local tax. This| |) Jeers witin WS \ner as before; but review the maps gi’ 
But these efforts have been made at| fact should lead us to consider care- | Teach an eaiiiieies. an tus PR sxoronging week, or later once a fortnight. tal 
such times and in such a way as to|fully the means by which we can | sad siaieaniih Miata cilatha: dase ee This method I have found to be ad- uc 
result in very little general good, so| make these schools more efficient—| i me West a be preg mirably adapted to pupils ranging ats 
far. The facts are that the legisla-| whether or not they are equal to the | oa tei td i a i aie ae from four to ten years of age. na 
tion on school matters and our con-|demand now being made upon them. | smth 7 oe em 2 os No text-book in primary geography su 
venttons, for the want of concert of} Our moral, social, political and ma- | ey aE pat My wil’ | is needed with Camp’s maps. stt 
effort, have failed to embody the|terial condition to-day, as well as) po. fe = pe ois is as I have taught classes ranging from tr 
wisest counsels, and the real interests | twenty years from to-day, depends in| 1. or a map of the sch 4 a pew four to ten years of age, who could Bf gh 
of our schools have never been clear-| a large measure on the work now be- | oe eatin Hse a re et ns me pos out and name from 500 to 600 | 
ly defined and set forth. Hence our|ing done by our teachers and these) g : on ose | cities, hesitating only to take breath J} sg 
aime grt | objects on the eastern side and then| fo, ¢, tt Thi l 
school system is still in a very crude| schools. How then, to make our). - icahdiiie. “ke ithler sateltiesnal' ‘ale ee is result was # ha 
and imperfect condition, far from be-| public schools answer the demand, is . , obtained within three months train- § oy 
‘ : E /southern. Repeat the lesson until all |; ith th tli ’ 
ing such as our circumstances de-| therefore one of the most important Nin iin ai) lel ilies ate iia ie ing wi e outline maps. us 
mand, taking into consideration the | questions which can possibly engage | ss. 41.43. sh tian iene Then The teacher should be so thorough- fw 
number of illiterate people in the| the attention of our statesmen or oc- |) iid tell th f th ly familiar with the maps as not to § “ 
State. cupy the thoughts of all who feel an >y & gradual course tel them of the | compelled to use a key or text-book § a 
: " “ : towns nearest them, describing their|;, th f the cl H ed 
The question presses for solution,|interest in the futvre welfare and locality, directi dist fd In whe presence o: the Class. He 
as to how the educators of the State | prosperity of the State. pon a cing a a waning h should name and point out on the § of 
: ‘ st Ae 1en take the outline maps, SUC! maps four or five cities, &c., and have | 
can make themselves heard and felt ; Wh , for instance as Camp's, and begin- P . Miia : 
or how can the real interests of the at man can do or perform alone | ™ : _ °8'P|the class accompany him, naming —§ 4S 
public schools be properly brought | 9% # single individual, is a very |"!"8 with the State in which the|them aloud after the teacher, until eV 
before the people? trivial affair compared with what he| Child lives, point out the towns or) the whole class, and each separately, § is 
How can our teachers and school|°#" 40 98 a social whole—an army, | ©!1es nearest and compare their dis-| can name the places without prompt- fj Te 
officers be not only better instructed |* nation, or the human race. tance, size and direction with those ing; then add other names, repeating § th 
: 4 : ° already taught. Teach cities or towns e 
but more interested in their work? : . ij : those already learned. ge 
; . Wuar sculpture is to a block of| first; afterwards, such physical fea- Frequent repetition is the only suc- ) & 
We need some onne educational marble, education is to ahuman soul.|tures as are familiar to the child| pegs) method of teaching young | ha 
meetings, associations, institutes and|The philosopher, the saint and the| should be pointed out; then mention children: anything. ws 
other gatherings. We think the first) hero, — the wise, the good and the | others not familiar, after having illus- ‘id ae hei os ‘ble techni- @ me 
step towards securing these results er a 
P 3 S| great man very often lie hid and con-| trated them on the blackboard. cal terms. Make the lessons inter mae 
has already been taken. Our politi- cealed in a plebeian which a proper! Use the blackboard all the time. esting by relating incidents and giv- 
cal and “ah ener do Bi education might have disinterred and| Do not teach too much at a time.| jn g accounts of visits to localities | “P 
for us: but if our teachers and schoo : : soe mene 
officers will now take hold and make se eaten Avoid definitions ; use description | mentioned ; and if any child in the fj 8 
the J ee ene, ee ERs and illustration. class has visited or lived in any of § 
oe al RNRY be yh pe ee ey clam Still Tam learning.” — Motto of) When you have taught the cities of| these places, let them give some ac- § ¥h 
congenial ti te ~ se ree aeaaaaahanstit | your own State, add those of the ad-|count of their visit. The children, [ #2 
ublic education, w ° Ss : ait . 
anity of effort which will énsure the (La Fayette Journal]. Joining States, following the sameor-| in this way, come to realize the ac § tl 
y , Such Reports Do One’s Heart Good. der from North to East, then South| tual existence of the locality. W 
pacrtbyrang Mr. Frank Wilke, North and 9th streets, | to West and North again. This or-| Ag questions may arise, or points § ™l 
Through its columns we may dis- stated, that it was not only highly praised der chould -ie intnined il th : q y ‘aad tee 
‘ . nea th by his customers, but, the St. Jacobs Oil has | en ou maintained until the) of difficulty be presented to some he 
cuss educational questions, keep the! .(, failed to give satisfaction in a single case.' pupil becomes familiar with the local-|teachers to whom this method may § sh 
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seem new, I shall take pleasure in 


answering questions relating to this 
work, through the American Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 

Yours, &c., H. T. M. 


GREENVILLE, S. C., March 20, 1881. 





Lownprs County has 66 public 
and one private school. The public 
schools of the city of Columbus, both 
white and colored, are continued nine 
months of the year; the schools of 
the county outside the city, five 
months. The teachers are all paid 
cash at the end of each month, and 
we hope that this plan of prompt 
payment at the end of every month 
may be followed all over the State. 

Over 800 pupils attend the city 
schools. In these schools are taught 
the languages, higher mathematics, 
calisthenics and gymnastics. 





“The Advantages of Ignorance.” 


UCH is the title of an article from 
the pen of Prof. F. W. Clarke, 


and which appears in the Popular 
Science Monthly of January. 

We are not called upon to judge 
whether or not the Prof’s intention is 
simply to deal in satire or merely to 
give the views which are sometimes 
taken by the ignorant concerning ed- 
ucation ; or whether he has, notwith- 
standing the honorable prefix to his 
name, taken too narrow a view of the 
subject. As a reader we can only 
study his article and judge of its 
truth or fallacy according to our own 
ability. 

At the outset, he tells us that the 
“occasional blissfulness of ignorance 
has long been the subject of one of 
our most popular proverbs. He gives 
us to understand that the hackneyed 
words of the poet 
**Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,’’ 
are passively accepted as true, quot- 
ed seriously and concerning matters 
of importance. 

We hearthe proverb which he takes 
as the nucleus of his article, quoted 
every day of our lives, but how often 
is it used concerning any matter of 
teal moment? Who has heard it 
thoughtfully uttered by any intelli- 
gent person in argument against the 
enlightening of the heathen? Who 
has ever known it to be brought for- 
ward as a plea against the advance- 
ment of schools or even the higher 
education of woman? 

To go yet a little deeper into this 
“proverb,” it appears to us that a too 
general application is put upon it, 
and it should never be employed 
when education is under discussion— 
and only when it relates to the inevi- 
table or the affairs of our neighbors. 
Who would think of making a gene- 
tal application of the proverb “Two 
heads are better than one”? If we 
should take it literally, then the mon- 


ster ranks higher than man and Hy- 
dra had a hundred times more brains 
than Homer! Besides, how are we 
to determine when or where ignorance 
is bliss? Are we to judge of that 
condition in our own minds or is it 
only observable in others? Is it not 
possible that ignorance precludes the 
full understanding of bliss? Or, pre- 
suming that it does not, is a blissful 
state of ignorance the highest of our 
human aims? 

Prof. Clarke next states that ‘“Ed- 
ucation in one’s self imbues one with 
prejudices concerning the education 
of others,” etc. We may be very ob- 
tuse, but must confess we consider 
the writer’s meaning somewhat ob- 
scure, and especially when he follows 
up the statement with “accordingly,” 
etc , etc. 

However, we take it for granted 
that he speaks from experience and 
beg him to reflect that, since ‘‘a little 
learning is a dangerous thing,” how 
disastrous would be a state of total 
ignorance ! 

There can be no dotbt as to his 
meaning when he says: “In spite of 
the schools, the superiority of igno- 
rance is clearly demonstrated.” What, 
is the superiority of ignorance dem- 
onstrated because uneducated men 
are sometimes “placed above thous- 
ands of cultivated teachers”? 


Would it not be better in such in- 
stances to substitute the word power 
or influence for superiority ? 


It is true that men are often placed 
in positions above those who are their 
superior in point of education, mor- 
als and manners,—but is this a proof 
of the “‘superiority” or “bliss” of ig- 
norance? Rather, does it not show 
to us the evils of ignorance? 

Through ignorance, narrow preju- 
dices or small favoritism, incompetent 
men are elected to these positions, 
and this is the strongest argument we 
can give in favor of more education 
and broader views. 

The writer follows his line of ar- 
gument with instances wherein the 
educated is superseded by the igno- 
rant, the worthy by the unworthy, and 
the qualified by the incompetent. 

These, too, are but the fruits of 
that ignorance for which he claims 
superiority ! 

Should our Professor not agree 
with us, we would be tempted to be- 
lieve he practices what he preaches, 
and had gained his title with little 
merit. 

His next quotation is a happy one 
about fools rushing in ‘‘where angels 
fear to tread.” It is true that fools 
do rush in where angels, with all their 
superior wisdom and foresight, would 
fear to venture. This, instead of be- 
ing argument in favor of fools, serves 





as an opportunity for congratulation 


—with some of us—that we are wiser 
than they who fear not what angels 
dread. 

But what connection with the sub- 
ject proper, have the Professor’s face- 
tious remarks concerning “spo ks” 
and angels? He says that ‘‘theoret- 
icaliy, we should all like to be an- 
gels, but practically we prefer to stay 
where we are.” 

If we should speak for ourselves, 
we would declare that our favorite 
song has long been “I want to be an 
angel”—and we never feel more like 
singing it than when we read of a 
professor advocating ignorance! We 
then think it is time for us to go. 
But to the point. 

We are next told of Lord Timothy 
Wexter and Zachary Taylor, and are 
shown how the caprice of the one and 
the blunder of the other prove grand 
successes, 

Are such examples as these to be 
taken as proof of the folly of wis- 
dom? Are we to understand that 
Prof. Clarke advocates ignorance on 
the plea that battles have been won 
and warming-pans made popular by 
‘a fool’s luck”? If this is his argu- 
ment, we take the other side_of the 
question and say that if the Mexi- 
cans had been wise, they need not 
have been routed ; and if the natives 
of the West Indies had been less ig- 
norant, they would not have been 
imposed upon by “the most inspired 
of idiots.” 

Ignoring the innumerable battles 
which have bcen won by superior 
skill, directed by a superior intelli- 
gence, we must again find fault with 
our Professor when he advocates the 
efficacy of warming-pans. We lost 
al] faith in them when poor Pickwick 
blundered into one and a suit for 
breach of promise ! 

In the beginning of ‘‘Advantages 
of Ignorance,” we supposed it to be 
argued versus human intelligence, 
but further on in the article we are 
confronted by its claimed advantages 
over omniscience ! 

This point, we think, needs no ar- 
gument to prove its absurdity. 


We infer from the Professor’s next 
illustration that he believes in the 
Darwin theory. Then, let him sup- 
pose that he is for the time being all- 
knowing, and we ask him to look 
baek to the condition of his ances- 
tral ape — which, we may presume 
was a blissful state of ignorance— 
and tell us if he would exchange the 
intellectual delights of the nineteenth 
century for that animal existence of 
our reputed forefathers? 

Then, after this retrospective view, 
can he not see in the future better 
things than ‘“ misunderstandings,” 
“bickerings,” and “slanders” ? 

Can he not 





————— forecast the years 
And find in loss a gain to match, 

Or reach a hand through time to catch 
The far off interest of tears?’’ 


We see and know what life is when 
ignorance holds its sway,—can he not 
tell us what it would be if intelli- 
gence ruled us with her magic wand? 
We would not have fewer teachers 
but better ones; no more ignorant 
trustees ; no quacks ; no pettifoggers, 
no blunderers in battle,—but in their 
place the advocates of a broader in- 
telligence, a better morality and a 
higher humanity. 

We are next introduced to Shake- 
speare, who says, 


‘Ignorance is the curse of God; knowledge the 
wing wherewith we fly to heaven.’”’ 


But the Professor ventures it as his 
opinion that had the author of these 
lines “‘been able to see his commen- 
tators, his greatest works would not 
have been written.” We doubt that. 
We think a mind like Shakespeare’s 
would have found no discouragement 
in the opinions of men who were his 
inferiors, mentally, and would stiil 
have soared far above them on “the 
wing wherewith we fly to heaven.” 

es B. E. L. 


In civil society, the division of la- 
bor equalizes the differences of cli- 
mate and season and the capabilities 
for skill, and enables each one to con- 
centrate his whole time and attention 
upon a special branch of industry, 
and thus gain great skill and great 
productive power; while by trade 
and commerce he is allowed to share 
in the productions of all mankind, in 
all climes and in all seasons. 

In the State, each citizen is pro- 
tected in his lawful vocation by the 
solid force of the entire nation. 

Looked at as thus reinforced by in- 
stitutions, the individual before our 
eyes swells in size and power until 
we see him as a giant, or as a magi 
cian, possessed of superhuman pow 
er, shoes of swiftness, and omnis 
cient intellect. The ability to see 
man’s greater selves, as embodied in 
institutions, is a faculty of the mind 
which has been called insight. 








Tue social whole — the State, the 
church, the corporation, the army, 
the institution of whatever kind—all 
these are only different forms of ex- 
istence of man’s self; they are his 
greater selves, which unfold one by 
one from him as he lives through 
time, and combines with his fellow 
men to form these social organisms 
or institutions. 





Tue “what we shall teach in the 
schools” must be of so general a 
character as to give ‘the as yet un- 
formed character the key to its own 
capacities, and thereby enable it to 
choose freely its own path and deter- 
mine for itself its own destiny and 





pursuit in life. 
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THE LONGFELLOW BIRTHDAY BooK.— 
In this compilation what the author has writ- 
ten, either in prose or verse, regarding noted 
persons, has, with few exceptions, been set 
opposite their respective birth-days. 

We give an example: ‘Thomas Arnold, 
born June 13, 1795. The school-room, the 
theatre of those life-long labors, which theo. 
retically are the most noble, and practically 
the most vexatious in the wor.d. For him 
the teacher's chair became a throne.” 

Special pains have been taken to make this 
an exceptionally attractive book in its choice 
selections, in appropriate illustrations, and 
the tasteful style of its binding. A new pro- 
file portrait bas been made for it, said to be 
one of the best; it gives his classic features 
admirably. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For 
sale by Book and News Co., St. Louis. 





EARLY SPRING IN MaSSACHUSETTS.—A 
volume comprising selections from the jour- 
nal of Henry D. Thoreau. We give a few 
selections: ‘Talk about reading! a good 
reader! It depends on how he is heard. 
There may be elocution and pronunciation 
{recitation say] to satisfy, but there can be no 
good reading unless there is good hearing 
also. It takes two at least for this game, as 
for love, and they must co-operate. The lec- 
turer will read but those parts of his lecture 
which are best beard. The reader and the 
hearer are a team not to be harnessed tan- 
dem, the poor wheel-horse supporting the 
burden of the shafts, while the leader runs 
pretty much at will, the lecture lying idle in 
the painted curricle behind. Read well! 
Did you ever know a full well that did not 
yield of its refreshing waters to those who 
put their hands to the windlass or well- 
sweep? 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers. For 
sale by Buok & News Co., St Louis. 





PEARLS OF THOUGHT. By Maturin M. 
Ballon. A supplement to “Treasury ol 
Thought,” by the same author. The pleas- 
ant duty of the compiler has been to follow 
the expressive idea of Colton, and he has 
made the same use of books asa bee does of 
flowers—she steals the sweets from them but 
does not injure them. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., publishers. For sale by Book aud News 
Co., St. Louis. 





CERVANTES. By Mrs. Oliphant. Being 
the eleventh volume of “Foreign Classics 
for English Readers.’’ Mrs. Oliphant has 
written the best life of the author of “Don 
Quixote’’ that has appeared. She bas caught 
a glimpse of the real Cervantes. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., publishers. For sale by Book 
and News Co., St. Louis. 





A new volume of “‘Littell’s Living Age,” 
Vol. 149, begins with the number for 2d of 
April, 1881. For fifty-two numbers of sixty- 
four large pages each [or more than 3,300 
pages a year] the subscription price, $8, is 
low; while for $10.50 the publishers offer to 
send any one of the American 84 monthlies 
or weeklies with “The Living Age’ for a 
year, both post-paid. For $8 we will send 
both the “Living Age”? and the “American 
Journal of Education.” Littell & Co., Bos- 
ton, are the publishers. 





The fifteen articles in the April “Popular 
Science Monthly,” are all of them readable 
and instructive, and several of them of great 
practical value. Among these we notice 
Dr. Felix Oswald's common-sense treatment 
of the subject of Physical Education in an 
article on Out-door Life. He claims, and 
with reason, that, as a natural preventive of 
disease, nothing equals active exercise in the 
open air; and, for respiratory ailments es- 
pecially, it is superior to anything else as a 
curative agent. For the healthiul develop- 
ment of children it is indispensable, and with 
its associated opportunities may be properly 
substituted for much of the dreary drill of 


the school room. Some Notes on a Doctor’s 
Liability, by Oliver E. Lyman, is a discussion 
of the legal responsibilities of physicians, 
which, in these days of frequent prosecu- 
tions of physicians for malpractice, both pa- 
tients and doctors will do well to read. 





THe “North American Review” for April 
contains, under the fanciful title,““The Thing 
that Might Be,” a profoundly philosophical 
study of the laws and conditions of human 
progress, by the Rev. Mark Pattison, Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. Another article 
isa strong defense of the Roman Catholic 
side of the controversy about religion in the 
public schools, from the pen of Bishop Mc- 
Quaid of Rochester. 

The great problem of the governmental 
control of monopolies is discussed with ref- 
erence to railway management by the Hon. 
George Ticknor Curtis, who contends that 
when a railway company is incorporated by 
any State it agrees to this much and no more 
—that its property shall be subject to such 
legislative control as the act of incorporation 
embraces, to the exercise of the taxing and 
police powers of the State, and to the power 
of eminent domain. The same problem, in 
its bearing upon telegraph lines, is ably dis- 
cussed by the Hon. Wm. M. Springer. Mr. 
John Fiske bas an article on The Historic 
Genesis of Protestantism, and Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, an essay on the Poet Longfellow. 





Miss Lucretia P. HaLe will tell in the 
Aprii “St. Nicholas’? how the Peterkins gave 
up their contemplated trip to Egypt, and, in- 
stead, wenton a journey to a sugar-camp. It 
is full of other good things, as usual, too. 





A paper on Father Hyacinthe, by the Rt- 
Rev. Wm. Croswell Doane, Bishop of Al- 
bany, illustrated with a fine portrait, en- 
graved by Cole, is announced to appear in 
the April *‘Scribner.”” This will be the third 
paper on Evangelical Movements in Europe. 





St. Nica#ouas for April, Scribner & Co., 
New York, opens with a picture of an old 
fashioned sampler, made by a little girl in 
1740. The May number will have the begin- 
ning of a new six months serial story by W. 
O. Stoddard, author of *Dab Kinzer.” 





The April “Wide Awake” opens with an 
exqisite sunny, spring-day frontispiece, “A 
Joyous Little Maid,” her apron full of Spring 
flowers. Read the serial of “Polly Cologne” 
to the little ones, and make them happy, and 
‘“‘Warlock of Glen Warlock,” one of George 
MacDonald’s lovely stories, to the older ones. 
D- Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


“Our Little Ones,” published by Russell & 
Co. of Boston, and edited by “‘Oliver Optic.” 
The April wumber is more exquisite in its 
illustrations than ever—the pose of the fig- 
ures in “What I do Every Week,’ are most 
graceful. How delighted the little ones are 
with it. 

“The Nursery,” published by the Nursery 
Publishing Co., Boston. This magazine aims 
to give in every uumber something adapted 
to the capacities of children from babyhood 
up to the age of twelve years. As to the 
pictures, they commend themselves to chil- 
dren of all ages, as well as grown people. 











Wipe AwakkE for March is more than usu- 
ally pictorial, no less than five full-page draw- 
ings being given in addition to the ballad 
“The Beggar King,” which has six full-page 
pictures. There is also the grand fourth se- 
rial, which comes in supplement, ‘Warlock 
of Glenwarlock,’’ by George Macdonald. D. 
Lothrop & Co., publishers, Boston. 





[Cleveland Plain Dealer). 

Mr. Theodore Hively, tobacco and cigar 
dealer, 109 Seneca street, was recently laid 
up witb rheumatism so that he couldn't walk. 
After liberal use of various preparations he 
purchased a bottle of St. Jacobs Oil, and, to 
use his own expression, “It was the first 
thing to affoad him atiything like relief.’”’ He 





has completely recovered by its use. 








Are You Going West? 


All persons contemplating visiting or re- 
moval to Colorado, Wyoming, the Black 
Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Washington or California, should cor- 
respond with Jas. F. Aglar, General Agent 
Union Pacific Railway, St. Louis, before pur- 
chasing tickets via any other line. Informa- 
tion of value relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducement to settlers, etc., together with care- 
fully prepared and reliable publications de- 
scriptive of the States and Territories nam- 
ed, will be mailed free upon application. 





The Cairo Short Line. 


Elegant day coaches, Pullman sleepers 
through direct from St. Louis across the 
States of Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, arriving at New Or- 
leans and other intermediate points in ad- 
vance of any other line, and without change 
of cars. wins for this route a constantly in- 
creasing patronage. 

At Cairo close connection is made with the 
“Great Jackson Route,” a line with steel 
rails and a good road-bed well ballasted, so 
that we scarcely ever hear of either a delay 
or an accident. The Cairo Short Line and 

THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
give all passengers a chance to take in St. 
Louis on a trip going North or South without 
change of cars. 

Teachers and other professional people, as 
well as a great host who travel for pleasure 
will, we are sure, appreciate the liberality of 
THE CHICAGO, 8T. LOUIS & NEW ORLEANS R R. 
towards those who dwell in the South in the 
summer, in putting on sale at their office in 
New Orleans as well as at offices of connect- 
ing lines, round trip tickets from New Or- 
leans to Chicago for the extremely 


LOW RATE OF $30 FOR THE ROUND TRIP. 


Please to take notice that these tickets are 
on sale going North from May Ist until Octo- 
ber Ist, good to return until November Ist; 
and on sale going South from November lst 
until May Ist, good to return until June Ist. 

These lines form the short, direct route 
between New Orleans and the Summer Re- 
sorts of Wisconsin, Minnesota and the great 
Northwest. 

COL. G. W. PARKER, 


Vice President and General Manager of the 
Cairo Short Line, Keeps the rolling stock of 
the passenger department up, so that it 
equals the best, and surpasses that of most 
other lines. The day coaches are models of 
comfort, beauty and cleanliness. 

THE CHICAGO THROUGH LINE. 

From St. Louis this line is direct to Chi- 
cago, entering the city along the Lake front, 
crossing no streets or draw-bridges, and giv- 
ing you a@ magnificent view of both the city 
of Chicago and Lake Michigan. 

John Bently, the St. Louis city agent, is 
full of information and enthusiasm, impart- 
ing both—fully posted in regard to all con- 
nections made, North, South, East or West— 
always on duty—and the fact that the Illinois 
Central Railroad is 

180 MILES THE SHORTEST LINE 
between Chicago and New Orleans, and that 
it is the ONLY line running sleeping cars be- 
tween these two cities without change, is of 
itself sufficient to make thfs the attractive 
line for those who would secure the most for 
the least outlay of money. 

It will pay any of our readers to write for 
maps and circulars and corrected time tables 
and charges for sleeping cars, to either of the 
following gentlemen: A. H. Hanson, Gen’l 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill.; J. W. Rudy, 
Sioux City, Iowa; J. W. Coleman, General 
Passenger Agent C., St. Louis & New Or- 
leans Railway, New Orleans; H. 8. DePew, 
Gen’! Freight and Passenger Agent Cairo 
Short Line, St. Louis. 





Vandalia Line. 


Full complement of new and splendid Pull. 
man drawing-room sleeping cars, built ex- 
pressly for this line, and unrivaled in mag- 
nificence and improvements for comfort and 
pleasure, attached to the Evening Express, 
DAILY, and the well-known hotel sleeping 
cars to the morning express, DAILY, running 
through to Indianapolis, Columbus, Pitts. 
burgh, Philadelphia and New York without 
change, offering advantages equaled by no 
other line. All trains from the West and 
South connect with the above fast trains in 
the.Union Depot. Ticket office, No. 100 N. 
Fourth Street. 


HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Indigesteon. 
We have used Horsford’s Aeid Phosphate 
in cases of indigestion, with good results. 
DRS. MARSHALL & LONGACRE. 
Olney, Ill. 








ys ead the articles upon Educational-¢y 
¥Ftopics in the ‘‘Western’’ for April--gy 
xe-March. Sample copies sent to<eg 
y3rteachera on receipt of 20 cents.~€% 


HENRY W. JAMESON, Publisher, 
14-4 212 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Circles in English Grammar. 
BY T. R. VICKROY, A. M. 
Price, 6) Cents. 





Language Lessons and Technical Grammar 
combined. 

Endorsed by. leading teachers, and favored 
with extensive adoption. 

**The Lest kind of work for graded schools.’’ 

Specimen copies will be sent to teachers and 
school officers ou receipt of 40 cents. 

G. 1. JONES & CO., Publishers, 


14-4 St. Louis, Mo. 





Important to Travelers. 
Special inducements are offered you by 
the Burlington Route. It will pay you to 
read their advertisement to be found else- 
where in this issue. 





Hersford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is of great benefit to pastors when run down 
by long continued brain work. 


$10,000 Reward! 

My Catarrh Remedy will positively cure Ua- 
tarrh. Price, $2. No cure, no pay. Trial pack- 
axe free On re e:pt of three 3-cent stamps to pay 
postege. $100 per month toagents wanted. 

14-46 G. 8. Dippry, box 177, Canton, O. 

Good Hoteis. 

Hotel accommodations for travelers are of 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country on business, or to 
visit Niagara, Saratoga, White Mountains, 
Coney Island, Long Branch or other summer 
resorts. “Just where to go” is what every 
man wants to know when he leaves home. 
The Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, New York city, is a very 
popular resort, because the attendance there 
is prompt and satisfactory. The charges are 
reasonable and the menage complete; try it. 
Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first 
class hotel in the city. Be careful to see that 
Grand Union Hotel is on the sign where you 
enter. 











SCHOLARSHIPS. 

We will be pleased to correspond with 
parties wanting scholarships in any Com- 
mercial College in St. Louis. Circulars 
and valuable information free. Address 
this office. B. 


Ir you wish to attend one of the 
largest and most thoroughly practical 
and best controlled institutions, go 
to Johnson’s Commercial College, 210 
and 212 North Third Street. We 
take pleasure in recommending this 
popular and largely attended college. 
—|Globe-Democrat. 
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ILLINOIS OFFICIAL. 


STATE CERTIFICATES. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
SPRINGFIELD, lil., March 20. 1831. 


State certificates are granted to teachers 
of approved character, scholarship and 
successful experience, by virtue of author- 
ity conferred by the 50th section of the 
school law. ‘I'he clause of said section 
which confers said authority is as follows: 

LAW CONCERNING STATE CERTIFICATES. 

“The State Superintendent.of Public In- 
struc ion is hereby authorized to grant 
State certificates to such teachers as may 
be found worthy to receive them, which 
shall be of perpetual validity in every 
county and school district in the State. 
But State certificates shall only be granted 
upon public examination, of which due 
notice shall be given, in such branches and 
upon such terms, and by such examiners 
as the State Superintendent and the Prin- 
cipals of the Normal Universities may pre- 
scribe. Such certificates may be revoked 
by the State Superintendent upon proof of 
immoral or unprofessional conduct.” 


After a careful consideration of what is 
believed to be the true intent and spirit of 
the law, and consultation with the presi- 
dents of the State Normal Universities, it 
has been decided that applicants for State 
certificates should be required to comply 
with the following 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 

1. To furnish to the State Superintend- 
ent, prior to examination, satisfactory ev- 
idence of good moral character. 

2. To furnish to the State Superintend- 
ent satisfactory evidence of having taught 
with decided success not less than three 
years, at least one of which shall have been 
in this State. The year in this State shall 
have been ata time not more than five 
years previous to time of examination. 

3. To pass a very thorough examination 
in Orthography, Reading, Mental and 
Written Arithmetic, English Grammar, 
Modern Geography, History of the Uni- 
ted States, Aigebra, the Elements of Plane 
and Solid (not including spherica!) Geom- 
etry.and the Theory and Art of Education. 

4, To pass a satisfactory examination in 
Natural Philosophy, Physical Geography. 
Anatomy and Physiology, Botany, Zool- 
ogy, Astronomy and Chemistry, as these 
are deemed essential to the highest success 
insome of the improved methods of pri- 
Mary instruction, and as most of these 
brenches are now required for county cer- 
tificates. But the examination in these 
branches will embrace the rudimentary 
principles only. 

5. To pass a satisfactory examination in 
the school law of Illinois, especially in 
those portions thereof whicu relate to the 
legal rights and duties of teachers. 

6. To write a brief essay upon some fa- 
miliar topic announced at the time. 

N.B. At the examination in 1882 ap- 
Plicants will be examined also in the Prin- 
ciples of Civil Government. 

CREDENTIALS. 

In respect to moral character, the only 
Object is to be sure that the applicant is, 
in this respect, worthy. No set form of 
evidence is required, so that the fact of 
good character appears. If an applicant 
is personally known to the State Superin- 
tendent, or the President of either Normal 
University, as of good character, it will be 
sufficient to state that fact; no other testi- 
Mony will be necessary. If not, written 
testimonials from one or more responsible 
Persons acquainted with the applicant, 
Will be required. 

In respect to the length of time that an 
applicant has taught, his own declaration, 
giving the time, place and kind of school, 
will be sufficient. 





Touching the question of success in 
teaching, written testimonials from em- 
ployers or other responsible and compe- 
tent persons acquainted with the facts, will 
berequired. ‘The evidence upon this point 
is vital, and must be clear and explicit. 

By “three years” teaching is meant three 
ordinary school years of not less than 
seven months each. 

CONDITION PRECEDENT. 

Satisfactory evidence relative to charac- 
ter, length of time taught, and success, 
must be furnished before a candidate can 
he admitted to theexamination; itis acon- 
dition precedent, and should be transmit- 
ted to the State Superintendent by each 
candidate, along with his application for 
examination, so that if defective due no- 
tice may be given, and that there may be 
no disappointment or loss of time in the 
inspection of credentials when the day of 
examination arrives. Any one whose cre 
dentials are unsatisfactory will be prompt- 
ly informed of the fact, and wherein, that 
the deticiency may be supplied if practica- 
ble, and if not, he will be declared ineligi- 
ble. and saved the expense of attendance. 
Attention to these preliminaries is impor- 
tant; that there may be time for this, the 
application and credentials should be sent 
in by August 1. There is no time to in- 
spect testimonials during the examination 
and none can be examined without them. 
Persons who have attended an examina- 
tion for State certiticates at some previous 
time and propose attending this year 
again, must furnish testimonials ot char- 
acter and teaching covering the time since 
they were last examined. 

Papers forwarded as testimonials must 
in all cases be originals. If any teacher 
wishes the originals returned, copies there- 
of, for filing in this office, must be sent 
with the originals. When copies are so 
sent the originals will be returned, but not 
otherwise. 

BOARD OF EXAMINEBS. 

For each place where an examination is 
held one conductor will be appointed, who 
will have charge of the class and will make 
the oral examinations. 

There will also be appointed a board of 
three or more, who will meet at some cen- 
tral point and receive from the different 
conductors the written work of all the 
candidates and pass upon it after careful 
examination. 

None but practical teachers of high 
character and distinguished professional 
ability, will be appointed upon the board 
of examiners. So far as possible the hold- 
ers of State certificates will be chosen for 
members of that board. 

MODE OF EXAMINATION. 

Both the oral and written methods will 
be employed. The questions to be an- 
swered under each topic embraced in the 
examination, will be printed on slips of 
paper and consecutlvely numbered. Each 
applicant will be furnished with one of 
these slips, and with pen and paper. A 
definite time will be allowed to each topic. 
Each answer must bear the number of the 
corresponding question. In questions re- 
quiring demonstration or analysis, the en- 
tire work should be given, and not merely 
the result or answer, so that the several 
steps of the process may appear, and the 
board be the better enabled to judge of the 
teacher’s habits of thought and reasoning. 

In addition to written answers to the 
printed questions, candidates will also be 
examined orally in reading and mental 
arithmetic. 

When an examination, both written and 
oral, is made in any branch, the applicant’s 
standing in that branch will be the result 
of both examinations: but the written ex- 





AGENTS 


Wanirp FOR 
TREE 


Mitchell's Atlas «== World 


This magnificent Atlas contains 130 accurate Maps from last surveys, revised to 1881, of 


all the countiies of the world on a large scale. 


For circular with full particulars address the publishers. 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is the best and cheapest atlas published. 
BRADLEY & CO., 66 North 4th 
14:4 1t 





amination will have double the weight of 
the oral in determining the standing. 
PREPARATION. 

It will not make the smallest difference 
what text books teachers have studied in 
any particular branch or science, so that 
they have the requisite knowledge thereof. 

MODE OF AWA'!D. 

The greatest care will be taken to make 
the examination and final judgment strict- 
ly impartial. To this end all candidates 
will be known during the examination by 
numbers, and not by their real names. 

In examining the papers the board will 
note the grade of merit of each one oppo- 
site the number found thereon; and in like 
manner, after the papers have been exam- 
ined and the result summed up, said result 
will be placed after the proper number. 
Each set of papers will be disposed of in 
the same way. 

After all the papers have been marked 
definitely and finally the marks of the 
oral examination will be combined with 
the marks of the written work. 

Diplomas will be awarded only to those 
candidates who are unanimously recom- 
mended for them by the board of examin- 
ers. 

In determining the merits of the papers 
the examiners will be guided by the fol- 
lowing principles: 

The work of the candidates will be 
marked on a scale of 100; and 70 is fixed 
as the average to be required for the whole 
examination. The branches have been 
arranged in groups, and the minimum for 
those in each group fixed, as indicated be- 
low. 

If acandidate gains the required aver- 
age and does not in any branch fall below 
the minimum fixed for it, he will receive 
the certificate. If a candidate reaches the 
required average for the examination, but 
falls below the minimum in one or more 
branches, he will be admitted to another 
examination in those branches, and will be 
awarded a certificate when he has passed 
in each with a mark as high as the average 
for the examination. Other candidates 
who fail will not receive any credit for 
work done. 

Group I.—Mivimum, 70. 1. Orthogra- 
phy. 2. Reading. 3. Arithmetic. 4. Gram- 
mar. 5, Geography. 6. Theory and Art 
of Teaching. 

Group II.—Minimum, 60. 1. United 
States History. 2. Algebra. 3. Essay. 
4, Geometry. 5. Physical Geography. 6. 
School Law. 

Group III.—Minimum, 50. 1. Botany. 
2. Chemistry. 3. Physiology. 4. Zoolo- 
gy. 5. Astronomy. 6. Nat. Philosophy. 

TIME AND PLACES. 

Examinations will be held this year Au- 
gust 23, 24, 25 and 26, at the following pla- 
ces: Chicago, Dixon, Galesburg, Normal, 
Springfield and Centralia. 

INSPECTION OF PAPERS—ANNOUNCEMENT OF 

RESULTS. 

No announcement of results can be made 
for some time after the close ot the exam- 
ination. The careful reading and inspec- 
tion of several hundred pages of manu- 
script, with scrutiny of work and methods 
of analysis, etc., so as to do impartial jus- 
tice to all, require several days’ time. The 
examination papers will be placed in the 
hands of the board ot examiners, who will 
take them under advisement and report 
thereon as soon as practicable; and assoon 





as their report is received by the State Su- 
perintendent, diplomas vill be forwarded 
by mail to those declared by the board to 
be entitled to them. Applicants whose 
papers are not deemed satisfactory by the 
board, will be apprised of the fact by let- 


ter. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


Punctual attendance upon all four of the 
days will be very important. 

The rules governing the examination 
will be stated at the beginning of the ex- 
amination, and certain general directions 
given, which there will not be time after- 
wards to repeat. Moreover, there will be 
full work for the class tor the whole time, 
and a teacher arriving after a portion of 
the topics have been written upon, cannot 
make up for lost time without protracting 
the examination, which it will not be prac- 
ticable to do. 

A State certificate entitles the holder to 
teach in any county and school district of 
the State, without further examination, 
and is valid for life, or so long as the pers 
sonal and professional reputation of the 
holder remains untarnished. It is, there- 
fore, not only the highest known to our 
system of public education, and an honor 
to those receiving it, but it has also an im- 
portant business value to all professional 
teachers. It is the object of the law un 
der which these examinations are held, 
specially to recognize and honor those ex- 
periericed and successful teachers who have 
given character and dignity to the profes- 
sion in this State, and to furnish to young 
teachers a proper incentive to honorable 
exertion. JAMES P. SLADE, 

Superintendent of Publie Instruction. 





The St. Louis Magazine. 

The St. Louis Magazine, now in its eley- 
enth year, contains a number of beautiful 
views of street scenes, public buildings, a 
fine picture of the world-renowned Union 
Market, and other illustrations of the city of 
St. Louis, besides a great variety of stories, 
poems, a profusely illustrated fashion article, 
and other timely reading. Sample copy sent 
for two three-cent stamps. Address “St, 
Louis Magazine,” 213 North Eighth Street, 
St. Louis. The magazine and ‘American 
; — ot Education’’ both sent one year for 


r-An Extraordinary & Liberal Offer 


TO MALE AND FEMALE AGENTS 

Agents can make from $100 to $200 per month 
selling our Needle Packages. To prove it we 
will send 100 Packages for $11 00, that cell for 
$25.00, with the privilege of returning all unsold 
if the agent fails to sell them in3days. They 
sell on their merits, and in almost every family. 


Send for further information to U. S. Manufac- 
turiug Co., J1s Smithfield Street, Pittsburg, Pe. 
P 8S. Thisis a rare chance for school teachers 
to make money witheut risk Good agents can 
sell $25 worth in trom oue to two days. 14-4 








ERSONAL-—If you want FASH- 
IONABLE CUSTOM - MADE 
CLOTHING at reasonable prices 
send to TICKNOR & CO., the 
celebrated Merchant Tailors of St. 
Louis (Established 1857), who will 
send free by mail a full line of 
samples of piece goods, measure- 
ment rules, ete., in fact every- 
thing necessary to enable you to 
take a measure by which they 

narantee you stylish, perfect- 
fitting, well-made — at 
from $18asuitup. Please state as 
near as possible the color, price, style, etc., 
desired. A whole suit can now be sent by 
mail at small cost. TICKNOR & CO. refer 
to thousands bog oe they oo trom — 
during the past 24years. Send for samples, 
or call. at S.W. cor. 6th & Chestnut, St. Louis. 
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7 IRON 


1, Maaslet TONIC 


ts a Preparation of IRON and CALISAYA a in combination with the Phosphates, 
Endorsed . recomme: them for Dyspepsia, General Debili 
es I ia Want of tVilality e., &. pcgeead 
Manufactured by the Dr. om Medicine Co., No. 213 N. Main Street, St. Louis. 
The following is one of the very many testimonials we are receiving daily: 


Gentlemen:—Some three ths ago I began the use of Dk. HARTER’S IRON TONIC, upon the advice 
of many friends who knew its virtues. ais was suffering from general Se eA to such an extent that m my 
tgive me much relief, but on 


labor was ex: a msome tome. A vacation of a month 

your Inow TONIC, from wh by increased Braimost and loking chilis. (Ati 2g SE 
8 zed almost immediate a: 

Fotur ed and 1 fou +e. force was not permanently abated. I have used three bottles of 


re’ fou ve 
the Tonic. Bince using it have ¢ done twice the labor that I feverdid in 7 same time during my illness, 
and wae double the ease. ith the 54 nerve and vigor of come also a clearness of 
t never before enjoyed. If the Tonic has not done the work, I ‘Ww not what. 
ost ost gratefally yours, 
Txor, O., Jan. 2, 1878. J.P. Watson, Pastor Christian Church, Troy, O, 


sane Sale by Pruggists and General Dealers Everywhere. 





This line never earned as much money as 
says that the itis earning to-day, and as noted above, pas- 

SCHOOL DIRECTORS sengers never had better facilities afforded 
are largely responsible for the poor since the line was opened for business. 
teaching done in many country) i ET a 
schools. They are frequently too 
ready to employ the cheapest teacher | 
that offers his services, paying less| 
regard to his qualifications than to| 
his price. The successful effort made 
to save $5 a month in teachers’) 
wages has made many a school wortb- | 
less for a term and demoralized it for | 

have been done. 

three or four terms. I am not plead-| 
ing that teachers shall be paid ex-. Sinien Cheiinbindiiamaate 
horbitant wages, only for this, that) Prof. W. H. Miller, Bunker Hill, Ill.: 
directors shall recognize in their| My Dear Sir—The more lessons 1 take of 
management of school affairs, as they | see sponge ne ee 
do in their own business, that skill | They are both profitable and interesting. 
and special training and experience | I shall try and master all I receive. 
are things of value, and that ignor- Galnsville, Ark., Feb. — 
ance and incompetency and inexperi- | 
ence are dear at any price. I FT 


satisfied that a very small amount) TACOBS oll 
MARK, 


Hon. Jas. P. Stave, of Illinois, 


We are assured that if all our 
teachers had taken hold, as the few 
|have done, and secured the names of 
,the patrons of their schools to the pe- 
titions, and sent them to Jefferson 
|City, asking that the school law be 
|so amended as to increase the term 
lof school to six months, it would 











judiciously added to the amount now | 
paid to teachers would be repaid ten- | ae 
fold and more in the increased effi- | oe 
ciency of our schools. A still greater | 
gain will be made if, in districts) 
where fair wages are paid, as well as| 
in others, directors will, in the ap-. 
pointment of teachers, look after) 
the interests of relatives less and| 
the interests of the schools more.) 
Drgp favoritism and seek for merit. 
— > oe 
Did You Observe 

The fact that passengers who purchase tick-) 
ets over the Missouri Pacific Railway have | 
no change of cars and daily trains between | 
the following cities: 

St. Louis and Kansas City, 

St. Louis and Leavenworth, 

St. Louis and Atchison, 

St. Louis and St. Joseph, 

St. Louis and Fort Scott, 

Hannibal and Fort Scott, 

Kansas City and Logan, 

St. Louis and Denison, 

Hannibal and Denison, 

St. Louis and Dallas, 

St Louis and Houston, 

St. Louis and Sedalia, 












ule HEDY 
RHEUMATISM, 


Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Backache, Soreness of the Chest, 
Gout, Quinsy, Sore Throat, Swell- 
ings and Sprains, Burns and 
Scalds, General Bodily 
Pains, 

Tooth, Ear and Headache, Frosted 
Feet and Ears, and all other 

Sedalia and Omaha. Pains and Aches. 

We said some time ago, that in accepting es eo a —_ prone oe 
the position of General Passenger Agent on| trifing outlay of 60 Cents, = po dl poor nd 
the extending lines of the Missouri Pacific — coe can have cheap and positive proof of its 
Railway, Mr. F. Chandler was taking a large | "Directions in Eleven Lan, 
contract, but that he would piove himself; 80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 


equal to the task here, as he had in other po-| A VOGELER & CO 
. 9 
sitions, 


| Baltimore, Md., U. 8. A> 


Genwi 


Prices Reduced! 





Hotze’s First Lessons in Physics. 
Hotze’s First Lessons in Physiology. 
BY C. L. HOTZE. 

Price, 75 Cents. 





<> These books are gaining rspidly in popu- 
larity. andare among the best books found in 
our schools. Specimen copies will be sent to 





I giveit the | 


teachers and school officers on receipt of 5°c 


| G. I, JONES Soe. Publishers, 
14-4 . LOUIS, MO. 





we-Highly recommended for use in High 
Schools and Academies. 


A German Reader. 


BY W.H. ROSENSTENGEL, A. M. 
Professor in the University of Wisconsin. 


Price, 75 Cents. 


Specimen copies will be sent to teachers and 
school officers on receipt of 50 cents 


G. I. JONES & CO., Publishers, 


M44 St. Louis, Mo. 


CANNOT pay $75 00 per day, 

can make from $10.00 to $25. Sean 
Electro Ma - pg Pads. Batteries, Electrods an 
other remedies. Send 50c for Battery or Elect- 
rode, or stamp for terms to agents, with thoue- 
ands of testimonials of cures. E. 8. rr pe 
22 N. Eutan Street, Baltimore, Md. 14610 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
PN as haaik stores cnivwetescctusseeckace 50 
Lectures ........ plan vébpesspscnrethoee.scebeds 100 
Common School Edition........ weundasinsel $1 50 
Counting House Edition............ ecccccces SO 
ER EE 91 en ES ae itn se alias 2 00 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, but only in-reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 


9-9 209 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1828. Bells for all purposes. 
Warranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO., West Troy, New York. 





|! AM SOLE ACENT 
FOR THE 


Eldridge, Victor, Dauntless, 
Chicago Singer, Remington, 
and New Weed 


Sewing Machines! 





And Special Agent for the following : 
Singer, New American, 
Automatic, St. John, White, 
Wilson, Davis, Crown, 
Whitney, New Home, 
Domestic, Grover & Baker, 
Florence, Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, and Wardwell. 
Allof which I am prepared to furnish at Whole- 
sale and Retail, and parts, repairs, needles and 
supplies for all. jyg-Special priees given to 
teachers. $18 to $30 buys a new machine. 


L. L. RICHMOND, 
} . a and 313 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
Reet 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


921 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 
AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 


H 8S. STEPHENS, Vice President. 
14-2 14-8 


New EXotel. 


PLUMER’S, 
(Late American House) Op. Independence Hall, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

By FRAG ak Vareresetsccsscckwa Proprietor. 


Unsurpassed by any hotel in the city, and 
justly pronounced a model establishment in all 
ej contribute to the comfort of its patrons. 











5 to $20 p5i.ct? “Aldressstume oo 
Portland, Maine. 18-10 14-0 





$7 2 A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., 
Augusta, Maine. 





$66 ian in your own town. Terms and 


ATARRH Speedily and Permanently Cured. 
Send for testimonials and mode fof treat- 
ment. Address Dre. Kitzmiller & Kitz- 
mille» Piqua, Ohio. 14-3 15-3 





ORSTEDS BY MAIL. 2 knots for 
25c. Send silver. F'.Garsiner, a 


Box E 11 6t 


BEES: Send for FREE sample copy 
of the Weekly Bee Jour- 


. NEWMAN, Chicago, Il. 
a 39 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course two years, three hours daily; 
shorter course, one year. Term begins October 
7. Application at 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
any day after October 1, from 10 to 12a. m. 
For circulars, apply to R. R. Rarmonp, 
13-0 10 Principal. 





Interesting Announcement. 


To all who have not the means of availing 
themselves of the advantages offered by our 
higher schools, and to teachers who desire to 
improve themselves, the following must prove 
of much interest: By means of a system of in- 
struction by mail, develcped by the undersign- 
ed, the best of these advantages can be brought 
to your very homes. For particulars, address 


W. H. MILLER, Box 147, 
Bunker Hill, Dlinois. 


10,06 000 STANDARD 


BOOKS, 


NEw AND OLD. 


weCatalogues Free.-S5 
WANTED AGENTS: —I have special books 
for agents. State what catalogue you want when 
you write. AN LINAHAN 
388 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


13-6 14-5 





ANY AND 
E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades,can 
be had 


‘CH EKA P 


by.calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 








tai H. Baers 2 Oe. 
d, Maine. 13-10 14-9 


704 CHESNUT, STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 








American Educational Series. 


New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’l Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 





D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 

Appleton’ s Readers; 

Cornell’s Geographies; 

Quackenboss’ Language Series; 
Histories; 

Appleton’s Arithmetics; 

Krusi’s Drawing; 

Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 

Harkness’ Latin; 

Model Copy Books. 

THOS. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 

or L. S. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street- 

%. Lowa, Mo. 





ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 

Parker’s Exercises in magi Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For . a ty address the publishers, or 

11-10 . E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 














JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


BLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


path’s Inductive Gramm 

path’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U. S. 

path’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
ine’s Inductive Arithmeties. 

iine’s Elements of Algebra. 

orbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
ith’s Practical Music Reader. 

rst Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 






























CHICAGO. 


Writing thoroughly taught 

Bee AO goail ce pene y 
‘ ns recare or pupils when competen 

pops CHA FEE, Oswego, N.Y. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 

















Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
Mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 


C. A. PIERROT, 


8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louris. 




























J. B. LEGG, ARCHITECT. 


J.B. LHGocG, 


Architect and Superintendent, 
8. E. Cor- Olive and Fifth Streets, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Plans, specifications and working drawing 
furnished for all classes ot public and private 
buildings. Furniture, office and ornamental 
Work. Parties wishing to build will find it to 
their interest to send 25 cente for a book of 45 de- 
signs, entitled ‘‘A Home for Everybody,’’ pub- 
lished by J B Legg, Architect. 13-10 14-9 





= Agency Commercial Colleges. Schol- 
arships for sale in all the leading commercial 
colleges of St. Louis. You will save money 
and get valuable information by siasaer tg 
this office before investing. 





St. Louis! 


McGuffey’s Revised 


Readers Adopted 


On Regular Introduction 
Terms by a vote of {(8to6 


From the Report of Committee on 
Oourse of Study: 

“Your committee being of the opin- 
ion that in the matter of durable bind- 
ing, gradation, completeness, and es- 
pecially in its features of review les- 
sons, the Revised edition of MeGuffey’s 
Series of Readers is much superior to 
Appleton’s, recommend to the Board 
the introduction of McGuffey’s Re- 
yised Readers in place of the old se- 
ries now in use, on the terms con- 
tained in the proposition of the pub- 
lishers.” James P. Macinn, 
Wm Bovron, Joun J. McCann, 
Epw. Humme.tt, Joun GILWEE, 

Of the Committee on Conrse of Study 


xP At a Special Meeting of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of the City of St. Louis, held Tuesday, 
August 24th, the above report of the Committee 
on Course of Study was accepted, and McGuf- 
tey’s Revised Readers adopted for the St. Louis 
Publie Schools by a vote of 18 to 6. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
Cincinnati and New York: 





an to us 

with stamps before June 30th, 1881. 

At the es time we gene typ at ring we wil) 

=< ogues and 

hly pleased 

with the the ring he | that it on prea oe 

Isfaction, that you will oblige us by distri- 

buting our catalogues meee your friends rend, 
at thesametimeshowing them 


bay ‘PETTISONE & co., 
25 Maiden Lane, iiew York. 
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Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


“Evansville Route.” 





(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 


St. Louis 
—TO— 


Nashville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including Pensacola, 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 


Tee 
ACKNOWLEDGED 
Through Car Route 
IS THE 





No change of cars Hoercn nace. 
No change of cars $7,.005,79. 
No change of cars 3, LOU". 
No change of cars Hanoo vie. 
No change of cars nego oy 
No change of cars s) nonwon 
No change of cars s.qo0 Ny. 
No change of cars s yaoon,,. 
No change of cars ‘eras, 0 


No change Of Cars Stsumwn” 
































to Nashville without change. No other line can 





offer this accommodation. 
This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, 106 North Fourth Streets, op- 
posite Planters’ House. B. F. BLUE, 

Gen. Ticket Agt. 

JAS. MONTGOMERY, Gen. Supt. 

W.F. CONNER, Ticket Agent. 

106 North Fourth Street, 8t. Louis. 





GEMS OF LITERATURE. 





This eloquent and spicy work has just been 
published. It was written by Walter Sayler, 
and contributions made to it by Prof. W. F 
Harper. In this work Prof. Harper has exhib- 
ited his peculiar and attractive eloquence in its 
most beautiful form. The following are some of 
the subjects treated of: Josephine Bonaparte; 
The Most Thrilling Event in‘American History; 
Byron, Burns and Moore; A Rocky Mountain 
Sunset; The Past is Gone, the Future is Here; 
The Wars of the Roses; Marriage of Great Men; 
Aspirations of Young Men; Youthful Error anc 
Mature Wisdom; A Lonely Deathbed; Great 
Men have no Continuance; The Downfall of Na- 
tions; Cultivation of the Aésthetical Faculty; 
The Nebular oy py A Feast of Eloquence; 
The Fate of the Earth, and many other subjects. 
Every student and every teacher should have the 
book and get some knowledge of general litera- 
ture. If you could only read Prof. Harper’s 
essay on the Cultivation of the Zsthetical Fac- 
ulty, which begins as follows: ‘‘Nature never 
betrayed the heart that loved her,’’ you would 
~ + eae that the book is worth ten times its 

“orhe book is gilt-edged, neatly bound, and is 
certainly a gem to any library. The ‘‘ Missouri 
Teacher’’ says: ‘‘It contains many pure gems 
of literature clothed in the most beautiful lan- 
guage, and teachers will find the work filled 
wiih the inspiration they need.’’ The ‘*West 
ern Educational Review”’ says: ‘‘The subjects 
treated of in this instructive and entertainin 
work are thrilling in their dramatic effect, an 
we think an investment of one dollar in ‘Gems of 
Literature’ a good one.’’? Regular price, $1.00; 
introduction price, 75c; examination price, for 
teachers only, 60c. Give it a trial. 

13-10 14-4 SAYLER & Uo., Eaton, Ohio. 














EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 


704 Chesnut street, St. Louis.Mo 











“re hemember this when going 
EAST, NORTH, OR WEST. 


St. Louis City Office, Grand Union Ticket Of- 
fice, 120 North Fourth ‘Street, corner of Pine. 
J C.GAULT, 6. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Manager. ‘Gen’] Pass’r Agent. 
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N sete West & Northwest. 
ITiS THE ONLY LINE 


Running Pullman Sleeping cars between 
ST. LOUIS and PEORIA 
AND 


ST. LOUIS and ROCK ISLAND. 
It is the SHORT LINE between 


st. louis, 
Cedar Rapids, 
eapolis 
and St. Paul. 


Parlor Cars with Reclining Chairs between es 
Louis and Burlington, and Pullman Slee ooning 
Suan — Burlington to Minneapolis WITH 

The + rN VORITE ROUTE between 
St. Louis, Ottumwa, Des Moines, 

Couneil Blaffs, Omaha and Lincoln. 

w3Paseengers by this Line have only one 
change of cars between St. Louis and lincoln, 
Nebraska Direct connections at Omaha with 
through trains on the Union Pacific Railroad for 

All Points in the Far West. 

#The most pleasant route for Dubuque, Ra- 

cine, Milwaukee, LaCrosse, and 
ALL POINTS NORTH. 

Steel track and es equipment, combined 
with their Great Through Car Arrangement, 
makes this, above all others, the favorite route 
a the North, Northwest, and "the Far West. 

Try it, and you will find traveling a luxury in- 
stead of a discomfort. 
Ww. D. ar a. Cc. G. By weds 


nt 
112 NORTH FOURTH SrREnt 112 
ST. LOUIS, M 
ae ag R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass. Age, | Chicago 





T. J. POTTER, General Manager, 
14-20 
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Eclectic Educational Series! 


Nv THETT-BOoBnSs.: | 


July 19 to August2. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, An 
c ritieal Studies in Shakespeare and Chaucer. Phi 





Eciectic History 


OF THE 


United States, 


United States. Portraits, &c. 


and Introduction price, $1. 


Just Published. 


taining in style of narrative and full of new and en- | 
livening features. 


| Assembly, August 2 to 22 
Entirely New. History of the 


to Garfield’s Administration. Enter- | (} 


bles; C. L.S 
School; 


| Fisk Jubilee Singers, etc., etc. 


GC. Camp-Fire; G. L. 


Copiously illustrated with Maps, 
892 pp. Full cloth. Sample copy | 


‘GRAND OPENING DAY, JULY 30 


CHAUTAUQQUA, 1861. 


‘‘NORMAT, SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES’’—July 7 to August 18. TE ACHERS’ RETKEAT— 
aglo Saxon, German, French, English Literature, 
ological Conferences, Elocution. Language-Mu- 
seum, Conversazioni, Music, Tonic Sol-fa, Phonography, Clay Moddelling, etc., etc. 


SCHAUTAUQVA, 1881. 


| C. F. M. I., July 39 to August 4; C. C. C., August 3 to 18; C. 8. T., August 3 to 18; C. 8.8. 


Daily Bible Studies; 8. S. Normal Work; 
Children’s (lasses ; Theological Lectures: 


' ectures on Selence and on Art, with Briluant Stereoptican Illustrations; c.L.8 Cc. Round Ta- 
8. © Class (1882) Vigil: 
Excursions on the Lake; Il!aminated Fleet; Naval Engugemeut at Night; Electric Light; 
For circulars address 


DR. J. H. 


After May 1, ask at same address for full Chautanqua Programme tor 1881. 


iuminations; Old Time Singing 


VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 
-45 





Exchange price, 60c. 





27 Numbers, w 


McGuffey’s 
Revised 
Reading Charts. vised Reading 


folio, $5. 
Heavy Boards, 


te A Photographic Reproduction of McGuffey’s Re- | 


teacher or school officer requesting it for examination 
with a view to introducing the charts. 


McGuffey’s Revised Charts, 27 Nos. Manilla, Port- 
McGnuffey’s Revised Charts, 27 Numbers, 


| 
| 
ith Script Chart and Color Chart. | 


$10. 


Have you a knife? 
Charts will be sent gratis to any ‘ 
| razor steel, 
| ebony handle 8-hlade, price po-t-paid, $1, 


14-4¢ 


| 2 blade 
| 


| to dealers 


with 2 blades, 75c. Congrexs knife (best sha 
| teachers) 3-blade pearl handle elegant finish. $1.50; ebon 





1 ou have not? How can you vito school without one? 
MAHER & GROSH, Monroe Corner, Toledo, Ohio, are making a HAND ForGED knife from 
warrant every blade, and replace free any that are soft or flawy. 


The cut shows our 
for 
for 


handle, $1. Strong Jack Knife, 


Roys’ 1-blade, 25c; Ladies’ 2-blade ivory (btades equal to best razor) 75c; small 1-blade 
25c; medium quality 2-biade, 50c. Solid steel scissors, 50c; 40 page list sent free. 


Liberal discount 


14-4 








“Fills a Gap in our School Books.” 
RHETORICAL METHOD. 
BY HBNRY W. JAMESON, A. B 
Price 75 Cents. 





The Fourth Edition of this book is now ready. 
It is highly recommended for use in High 
Scheols and the Freshman Class of Colleges. 


**There is no better treatment of the subject 
of Composition, than that found in the second 
part of this excellent book.’’ 


Selections for Reading, with an In- 
troduction upon Elocution. 


BY HENRY W. JAMESON, A.B. 
Price, $1.0". 
‘tA capital companion book to the author’s 
excellent *‘ Rhetorical Method.’’ 


Specimen copies of the ‘‘Rhetorical Method ’ 
will be sent to teachers aud school officers on re- 
ceipt of 5+ cents; and of ‘‘Selections for Read- 
ing,’’ on receipt of 69 cents 

oe. -. Publishers, 


JUNES & CO., 
44 bt. Louis, Mo. 


PENSIONS. 


Every wound or injury, even by accident, 
any disease entitles a soldier of the late war By 4 
ension. Atl Pensions by the law of January, 
879, begin BACK at date of discharge or death of 
the soldier Allentitled should apply at once. 
Thousands who sre now drawing nsiens are 
entitled toanincrease. Soldiers and widows of 
the war of 18!2 avd Mexican war are entitled to 

nsiéns Thonsands are yet entitled to bounty 
but do not know it. Feesinall cases $10. Pay 
forevery description of war claims collected. 
Employ an attorney residing in ripen | on, 
whocan give personal attention to your busi- 
ness. American and foreign patents obtained 
on short notice. Send two stamps for pension | 
and bounty laws. Address W. T Fitzgerald, 
U. 8. Claim Agent, Lock Box 422, Washington, 
D. c. 


TEACHERS 


WANTED $65 to $150 
per month Steady work all 
Spring and Summer. For full particulars ad- 
drese J.C. 
14-46 








McCURDY & CO, 
Vhiladelphia Pa. 


BRYAN’S 


Electric Belt and Suspensories, for 


Nervous Debility, Impotency, 
and Physical Prostration. 


Send for illustrated pam:hliet, or give statement 

of disease, and prompt reply will be sent. Ad- 

= a Appliance Co., 2 Bond St., X.Y. 
4- 








WAVERLY HOUSE, 

ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 

A first-class Hotel, facing the Ocean. oper all 
the year, having all modern conveniences, in- 
cluding hot and cold tee ee. 
circular. . BRYA 

18-4 14-4 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bella of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

ee, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. 
NTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

WVANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
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Four Valuable Books for Teachers 


EDUCATION: 


Intellectual, Moral and Physical, 
By HERBERT SPENCER 
Author of ‘A System of Synthetic Phylosophy.’ 


SPENCER. 





One Vol. I2mo, 233 pages. Price, $1 2°. 
CONTENTS: I. What Knowledgee is of Most Worth? II. Intellectual Education; III. Moral 
Education; IV. Physieal Education. 
VOL. XXV. ‘‘International Scientific Series .’’ 


Education as a Science. 
By ALEX. BAIN, LL D. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
One Vol. 12mo, 453 pp. Price, $1.75. 


BAIN. 


CONTENTS: I. Scopeof the Science of Education; Il. Bearings of Physiology; III. Bearings 
of Psychology; IV. Terms explained; V. Education Values: VI. Sequence of Subjects; 
Psychological; VII. Sequence of Subjects; Logical; VIII. Methods; IX. The Mother 
Tongue; X. The Value of the Classics; XI. The Renovated Curriculum; XII. Moral Edu- 
cation; XIII. Art Education; XIV. Proportions, Appendix. Further Examples of the 
Object-Lesson, Passing Explanations of Terms. 


JOHONNOT. 


| CONTENTS: I. What is Education? II. The Mental Powers: their Order of Development, and 
| the Methods most conducive to Normal Growth; III. Objective Teaching: its Methods, 

Aims, and Principles; IV. Subjective Teaching: its Aims and Place in the Course of In- 
ftruction; V. Object-Lessons: their Value and Limitations. VI. Relative Value of the 
| Different Studies in a Course of Instruction; VII. Pestalozzi, and hts Contributions to Ed- 
| ucationat Science; VIII. Froebel and the Kindergarten; UX. Agassiz; and Science in its 

Relation te Teaching; X Contrasted Systems of Education; XI. Physical Culture; XII. 
Zisthetic Culture; XIII. Moral Culture; XIV. A Course of Study; XV. Country Schools. 





Principles and Practice of Teaching 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 


One Vol. 12mo cloth, 296 pp. 





Price, $1.50 





| 
| 


BALDWIN 


Art of School Management 


A Text-Book for Normal Schools and Normal 
@ Institutes. A Hand and Reference Book for 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


‘-— . ° 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 
isa very usefularticle. It 
hangs on the wall out of 
the reach of the “little 
ones,” holds two thim- 
bles,large or small, a vel- 
vet emery cushion for 
needles and pins, four 
pvr age ,and pair 
of scissors making a very 
neat ornament for the 
room, a8 well as to help 
keep — in their re- 
spective places. This is 
the best selling article 
you EVER SAW. One 
little girl, mime years old. in lowa, 
sold 50 in two days. One agent in 
Michigan has sold over 5,000 at 






retail since last July. Never was 
an article invented that sells equal 
to this. Everybody buys it. Sam oa 
with best terms to agents, sent 

on the receipt of 30 eta. in poeta 
stamps or currency. Address all or- 
ders to T. M Van ErrTen, 208 LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 


14-4 6 
A H ) and Others who 
TE C ERS have time to 
canvass and sell goods, will find very attractive 
articles and a reliable house by sending address 
to acrid lee 64 Walnut Street, st. Louis 


SEWING 
COMPANION. 








Very Popular Books. 


5 . . 
Seymour's Arithmetics. 
‘*The best two book Series.’’ 

BY GEO. E. SEYMOUR, A. M., 
Instructor in the St. Louis High School. 
An Elementary Arithmetic, 
(Oral and written). Price, 40c. 

A Practical Arithmetic, 
Price, 60 Cents. 


Specimen copies will be sent to teachers and 
school officers on receipt of 60 cents. 


G. I. JONES & CU., Pablishers, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A TREATISE ON 
The Law of Public Schools. 


By Frsiey Bourke, Counsellor at Law. 


144 





For lawyers, school officers, teachers, institnte 
instructors, and all others interested in our pub- 
lic schools 12mo, cloth, price, postpaid, $1.00 
Published by A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 111 and 113 
William Street, N. Y.; 34 and 36 Madison St., 
Chicago. 13-11 eomé4t 








Teachers, School Officers and Parents. 
By J. BALDWIN, 
ville, Mo. 1 Vol. 12mo, 504 pp. Price, $1.50. 


CONTENTS: I. Educational Instrumentalities; | 
ment; 1V_ Course of Study and Programme; V. 





: C. 8. GREELEY, 
President of the State Normal School, Kirke. ; i 


I. School Organization; III. School Govern- 


A. B. THomson, 


Pres Cashier. 


Provident Savings Institution 


Study and Teaching; VJ. Class Manage- : 
mentand Class Work; VII. Management of Graded Schools; VIII. Gradiug, Examina- i 


No. 513 Olive street, St. Louis. 


tions, Records, and Reports; 1X. Profess'onal Edueation; X. Educational Systems, Edu- i 


| cational Progress, and School Supervision. 


D. APPLETON &CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


| 





GENERAL BaNnEING BUSINESS. 


is ial Attention given te Collections 
Peel 7 “ 





